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| 
: THE SoctrTy PROGRESSES 
| 


‘MAHOSE who were fortunate 
¥ enough to participate in the 
ee 'ed annual meeting of the Society 
f American Foresters in New York on 
28 and 29, 1928, must have 
raken heart at the spirit which prevailed. 
Ample evidence was offered that at last 
the Society is really beginning to find it- 
self. Reports of projects already under 
way and plans for the future indicated 
mcreased activity in many directions. 
Best of all, the discussions of such a live 
and controversial subject as industrial 
forestry were marked by an earnestness, 
2 frankness, and a vigor, and at the same 
time by a tolerance, which augur well for 
sarly agreement on a constructive pro- 
sram of Society action. 

Of the many important developments 
t the annual meeting, two perhaps stand 
ut as deserving of special notice. The 
first of these was the appointment of a 
sommittee “to consider the problems 
oresented in maintaining the productivity 
of the forest lands of the United States, 
ind to devise and recommend for con- 
sideration and action by the Society poli- 
ies adequate to meet these problems.” 
Chis is a big order. Its significance, how- 
‘ver, lies less in its size than in its proof 
hat the Society has the vision to realize 
hat active and intelligent leadership is 
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urgently needed to direct the develop- 
ment of forestry along sound and con- 
structive lines, and that it has the courage 
and the confidence to attempt to supply 
that leadership. It is well to remember, 
however, that the appointment of a com- 
mittee by itself solves no problems and 
commits the Society to no definite 
policy. The acid test of our sincerity 
and of our mettle will lie in the 
ability of the committee to propose and 
of the Society as a whole to adopt a 
constructive program which does not con- 
fine itself to palliatives but goes to the 
very heart of the forest problem. 

The second outstanding action was the 
practically unanimous request on the 
Council “ 
as possible a plan for employing a paid 
forester-secretary.” This definite re- 
quest for the first time commits a large 
and representative group of the Society 
to a policy which has for some time been 
urged by the Council but which the mem- 
bership as a whole has been slow to ac- 
cept. There can be no doubt that this 
change in attitude represents a growing 
appreciation of the opportunity for So- 
ciety leadership and of the need of ade- 
quate organization in making that leader- 
ship effective. If the various resolutions 
adopted and the various projects ap- 
proved at the annual meeting are to 


to consider at as early a date 
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represent more than an idle gesture, the 
need of an executive officer to assist in 
carrying them out is imperative. Who, 
after hearing or reading President But- 
ler’s stirring address, can doubt that the 
opportunity for constructive service of a 
high order is ours if we will but grasp it? 

To do this requires the active interest 
and codperation of the entire member- 
ship of the Society. We cannot delegate 
responsibility entirely to the Council, ex- 
ecutive secretaries, or committees, and at 
the same time expect the Society to exert 
its full influence. Every member, no mat- 


ter how humble his position, has an op 
portunity to do his part through partic 
pation in Section activities, through th 
presentation of facts and the expressic 
of opinions in the JOURNAL OF FoRE 
TRY, and through moral and financi: 
support of the Society. With such c 
operation the Society can occupy 

position and exercise an influence in kee 
ing with the dignity and importance « 
the profession it represents. An excelle 
start in this direction has been mad 
Each of us during the coming mont 
can help make the possibility a reality. . 


‘tay WENTY-EIGHT years have 
i passed since this Society came 
> §gq into being. During that period 
etry has fought many a good fight. 
‘That is has won ground in all directions 
is too well-known to need elaboration 
here. Public recognition of its need, 
federal and state participation in large 
forest undertakings, industrial acceptance 
cf forest management by individals and 
corporations, a formidable code of forest 
laws on our statute books, vast sums spent 
annually by private and public agencies, 
forest schools in many sections of our 
country, are impressive evidence of vic- 
tories won and progress made. But let 
no forester lull himself into the com- 
placent belief that the fighting days of 
forestry are of the past. Forestry has not 
yet reached the halfway point in America. 
Continuing progress is today a challenge 
to effort and leadership no less great than 
was the challenge thirty years ago. 
Individually and professionally we are 
inseparable parts of the greatest indus- 
trial and scientific age in the world’s his- 
tory. Dynamic changes in human knowl- 
edge and action are taking place. Battle 
lines of progress are constantly shifting. 
The vigor and alertness of every profes- 
sion is under test. Whatever may have 
been our conceptions one or two decades 
ago, forestry today calls for more than 
the technique of growing crops of timber. 


* Presidential address delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters, New York, December 28, 1928. 


BATTLE FRONTS OF FORESTRY ° 
By OVID M. BUTLER 


President, Society of American Foresters 


Forces outside the forest, no less than 
forces within the forest, must have our 
concern because they may make or break 
the profession. To ignore the outside 
forces would be as disastrous as the old 
theory of the lumberman that the prov- 
ince of his industry was merely to saw 
wood. On every hand, the contacts of 
forestry wire us into the social and in- 
dustrial world, and those contacts must 
be welded with intelligent leadership if 
we would assure our profession its right- 
ful place in the great power house of 
American life and thought. 

I believe that we as foresters cannot 
longer fail or refuse to face this fact. 
Forestry is not self-supporting nor self- 
sufficient unto itself. It is a part of the 
whole and not the whole problem of land 
use. Out of that complex, unformulated 
whole are coming changes and influences 
that bear directly and deeply upon the 
outward and inward spread of forestry. 
They are transforming old problems into 
new forms and giving rise to new prob- 
lems that press for solution. Scarcely a 
decade ago forestry was the form and 
substance of conservation. Within the 
past decade we have seen the state and 
national park movement gather headway 
and take a forward place in the conserva- 
tion forum. Within the same period we 
have witnessed a great diverse movement 
for game and wild life conservation; we 
have seen recreation climb upon four 
wheels and propel itself fifty million 
strong into our very working plans. We 
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have seen science and competition alter 
old standards of wood utilization and 
backwash into forestry practice in the 
woods. These interlocking movements 
typify others of lesser scope which are 
changing, often with bewildering rapid- 
ity, our battle fronts of progress and 
growth and are bringing to bear upon 
the problem of forest land use a com- 
plexity of thought and action that calls 
for intelligent direction. 

No forward-moving forester will turn 
his back upon such movements as these. 
They are part and parcel of forestry in 
its larger human and economic aspects. 
Ignored, misled, and viewed with an- 
tagonism they may become enemies that 
confuse and bar the progress of forestry. 
But viewed as partners in the great prob- 
lem of land use and wisely led and 
directed they may become friends that 
will give unbounded help in the solution 
of the complex problems with which our 
profession is today confronted. The melt- 
ing pot of American forest land use is as 
real for us as the American melting pot 
of humanity, and at the council table at 
which busy men and women are seeking 
to work out this problem along sound 
lines of highest service to all our pro- 
fession must have vigorous and personal 
representation. 

I believe it will not be denied that the 
manner in which coérdinated land use is 
worked out in this country will determine 
the form, size, and character of our ulti- 
mate systems of state and national for- 
ests. And let me say that that is of no 
small consideration to every member of 
our profession, be he a private or a public 
service forester. It is well that we bear 
in mind that the creation of the national 
forests first planted forestry in a large 
way in American soil and in the con- 


sciousness of the American people. A’ 
forestry stands today, the national fon 
ests and the state forests which have fob 
lowed them are forestry’s best anchor is 
the United States. Here forestry is 0 
the soil and not of the word. To enlarg, 
these forests, to protect and develop the 
so that they may have their proper siz 
and place in the codrdinated land us 
pattern of the future, is a battle fron 
on which our profession should not b 
found wanting. 

That adequate progress on this fron 
is not being made we will all admit. A 
substantial program of land acquisition 
for national forests in the East has beer 
short-circuited. The present system 03 
state forests is pitifully small and publi 
sentiment for state forests is in many 
states a cold wire. By and large, publica 
sentiment is more aroused for state parks 
than for state forests, and in a number of 
states projected systems of state parks 
are more forward-looking and more con- 
cretely outlined than are those for state 
forests. As this Society is now function-+ 
ing it is lacking in leadership in this tre- 
mendously important field of state and 
national forest acquisition. So far as I 
have been able to find, it has no large: 
or clear-cut conception of the extent to’ 
which these systems should be expanded 
or the part they must play in forest: 
reclamation, flood control, or the whole: 
scheme of land utilization. It is to be! 
hoped that in our discussion tomorrow,’ 
our program of ingrowing silence will 
give way to one that will do honor to: 
the vision and the constructive planning: 
of American foresters. 

Our arch enemy, fire, still lays its: 
annual toll upon thirty million acres of 
forestry’s domain. I do not subscribe to. 
the theory that forestry is ninety per cent | 


| fire protection or anywhere near that, but 
I do hold that so long as fire goes un- 
whipped, forestry is whipped in great 
sections of our country. No man fa- 
‘mihar with the fact can be unmindful of 
or ungrateful for the vast amount of 
| thought, effort, and money that has gone 
Jinto this undertaking. Immeasurable 
) credit is due those men and agencies both 
| within and without the profession who 
| are mastering the technique of fire pro- 
} tection on the ground. Would that the 
, solution of the problem lay whoily at 
| that end, but as every forester knows it 
does not. Ultimate victory will turn 
upon the support which one hundred 
million people back of the line will give 
in minds and money to the task of out- 
lawing fire. No real forester can grow 
cold in his determination to achieve that 
objective. A professional complacence 
which says to the public, “ Give us fire 
protection and we will give you for- 
estry,’ must have no place in our ranks. 

Our job is to drive fire out of the 
woods and with unrelenting leadership 
and everlasting energy to drive it into the 
consciousness of the American people. 
On this front we may well turn the 
searchlight upon ourselves and expose 
our unorganized flanks. The fire pro- 
tective systems of the federal govern- 
ment and of practically every state are 
woefully inadequate. What organized 
help are we giving the state foresters, 
for example, in their uphill fights to win 
public support for forest fire protection? 
We should be the clearing house of fire 
facts, but where is our loud speaker with 
its national hook-up? If we would beat 
fire in the woods, we cannot neglect the 
sources from which it comes. 

Neither can we as a profession acquire 
the complacent state of mind which as- 
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sumes that industrial forestry is the in- 
evitable result of the working out of 
economic forces. Science and competi- 
tion may upset calculations on that score. 
Furthermore, it would be a sad com- 
mentary upon our spirit and our ability 
to have it said that commercial forestry 
could justify itself in America only by 
permitting the forests to be destroyed and 
dire economic want to be created. Ex- 
cept fire, industrial forestry is today the 
largest and most important problem now 
pressing for constructive handling and 
leadership by our profession. It is an 
opportunity no less than a challenge 
which must be successfully met if the out- 
ward spread of forestry now feeling its 
way is to place our profession alongside 
other great professions in the industrial 
and scientific world. But we shall never 
solve or even contribute to the solution 
of the multiplicity of problems with 
which industrial forestry is bound by 
ignoring the facts or by submerging those 
facts in futile arguments behind the four 
walls of our meeting rooms. 

We know that our capital stock is 
steadily and swiftly on the decline; that 
destructive cutting goes on apace; that 
repeated fires on cut-over lands are driv- 
ing millions of acres out of the realm of 
commercial forestry; that over-produc- 
tion in the West and competition every- 
where is stifling private forestry in the 
East. We know that the primary forest 
industries which forestry must serve are 
in a bad way. We know that forest taxa- 
tion has not been successfully solved. We 
know that cut-over lands are massing as 
state and national liabilities. In short, 
we know that the present state of affairs 
in the forest world is as critical and as 
far-reaching as so-called farm relief, flood 
control, or national preparedness. Well 
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we may ask ourselves what is our Society ~ 


doing about it. 

There is no over-night cure for the 
ills of forestry or the lumber industry. 
We face a complexity of problems each 
of which must be dealt with, if dealt with 
successfully, in relation to the whole 
problem and its contacts with American 
life and industry. Half-baked schemes 
that would prostrate one industry and 
favor another will not suffice. I would 
not be understood as belittling the co- 
operative principle of relief. On the con- 
trary, I think that it offers the proper 
approach because private forestry to be 
successful must first of all have the in- 
terest and active participation of the 
private landowner and behind him the 
interest and intelligent support of the 
American public. But I do say that the 
cooperative principle as now in the work- 
ing, commendable though it is, lacks the 
magnitude and the political and indus- 
trial statesmanship to even greatly in- 
terest the American public. We com- 
mend ourselves on the passage of basic 
forest laws that I would in no way dis- 
parage excepting in their failure to re- 
flect the size and urgency of the task 
ahead. But neither we foresters nor the 
lumbermen nor the federal government 
nor any other agency have a program of 
relief at all adequate to the needs. So 
long as we dally with the forest situation 
we cannot expect Congress or the public 
to do more than dally with it. It is asitu- 
ation that can be permanently and suc- 
cessfully relieved only by national hand- 
ling, and until it is laid before the 
American public in the same way that 
farm relief and other great economic 
problems are dramatized for solution, 
real progress appeals to me as far- 
removed. 


This calls for constructive leadershisify 
of the highest type—a leadership tha 
will accurately and intelligently defina 
the problem and bring to bear upon it the 
best minds and the best efforts of tha 
business and professional world. Ap: 
proached by all concerned in a spirit 09 
open cooperation and constructive de? 
termination to arrive at sound remediess 
the forest industries and American busii 
ness in general have nothing to lose ana 
everything to gain. With three-quarters 
of our forest lands in private ownership. 
industrial forestry offers the greatest field« 
of private endeavor for the profession ob 
forestry. It is a field in which the statee 
and federal government can and must 
help, but they should not preémpt that 
field in any way that would lessen its 
opportunities for private initiative and 
professional service. Industrial forestry 
must maintain an economic industry andq 
maintain it in a reasonably prosperous: 
condition. If the profession of forestryj 
has not the faith or courage to takes 
leadership in its own field of service, the 
I fear very much that the private forester 
of the future will be merely a hired ma 
at small salary on the outskirts of loggingg 
operations. And if we would lead, wes 
must demonstrate our capacity for leader-: 
ship and our ability to bring about con-: 
ditions that will take industrial forestry 
out of the experimental category into thee 
business world of sound investments. 

In the discussions which are to follow,’ 
industrial forestry will be dealt with in’ 
detail and the report of our committee¢ 
on industrial forestry will be presented. 
I want to take this opportunity to thank 
the members of the committee in behalf 
of the Society for the time and effortt 
which they have given to the study and! 
to express the hope that as a result of |! 


heir work and our deliberation here, 
there will come a real determination on 
he part of this Society to take definite 
and courageous leadership in a field 
here constructive leadership is so ur- 
vently needed. 

it has been said that the forest op- 
imist is he who sees what has been done 
and that the forest pessimist is he who 
sees what remains to be done. If that 
means that the optimist would do noth- 
ing more than is now being done, then it 
is better that we bear the mantle of the 
pessimist, see clearly the job before us, 
and tackle it with a determination to give 
it the best that is in us. This Society can 
function if it wills to function. That is 
the first essential—the will of our indi- 
vidual members to have the Society stand 
as its dynamo of leadership. The second 
essential is the formulation of a definite 
and clear-cut program that encompasses 
the task before us. And the third essential 
is an organization force with which to 
function. My experience as President of 
the Society during the past year and with 
organization work during the past six 
years has convinced me that no organiza- 
tion can acquire or hold a position of 
forcible leadership if dependent upon the 
contributed time of a few members. We 
have argued the question of a paid sec- 
retary, or director, or whatever you may 
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care to call him, and like most of our 
debates the question has been left status 
quo. We have, however, increased our 
dues in order that the Society may better 
represent our profession, and as the 
reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
will show we are in a favorable position 
to consider definite ways and means by 
which we can provide our Society with 
a functioning personnel. I have asked 
Mr. Shepard to present this question 
tomorrow and I strongly recommend 
that definite action be taken looking to 
the employment of the ablest forester 
within our reach. 

In what has been said, only three fields 
of opportunity and responsibility have 
been mentioned. Time does not permit 
a similar discsusion of forest research, 
forest education, forest utilization, and 
forest diseases and insects. They are no 
less important, no less challenging. And 
yet, the question has been raised ‘ What 
is there for a secretary of the Society to 
do?” If it is the will of our members 
that the Society function in the future 
as in the past, then there is little for him 
to do. But if it is our will to take a 
position of aggressive leadership in the 
many fields in which our professional 
leadership is at stake, there can be no 
forester among us who will fail to see 
the forest because of the trees. 


THE ANACHRONISM OF FOREST DESTRUCTION 


By WARD SHEPARD 
Forest Inspector, U. 8. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


"5a ARE reaching the end of an 
fag epoch of our forest history. 
JABS The decade 1919-1928 repre- 
sents a long forward step to achieve a 
more comprehensive solution of the forest 
problem than was afforded by public for- 
estry. Beginning with a positive and 
formidable sweep for the drastic use of 
the police power to stop forest destruc- 
tion, it ended with an oblique attack on 
this baffling evil—the attack by means of 
public and private codperation. This cen- 
tral movement of the decade, expressed 
in the Clarke-McNary Law, is flanked 
by two other important contributions—a 
large extension of the potential field of 


national forest acquisition and the crea- 
tion of an organic national program of 
forest research. These enactments em- 
body, in part at least, the major proposals 
of the National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee, and they can be said to embody, 
if not the ideals, at least the achievements 
of the forestry renaissance of 1918. 

Unless all signs fail, we are on the 
verge of a new forestry renaissance. In 
this world of change nothing is ever 
static, least of all the things that are 
endowed with the vital spark of life. The 
forestry movement cannot rest satisfied 
with the great achievements of the past 
decade. It must march relentlessly, 
patiently, courageously toward its ever 
fixed goal—the extirpation of the evil 
of forest destruction. 

Forest destruction must be stopped. 


If it can be stopped by a larger pr 
gram of codperation, let us work aggres 
sively for such a program. 

If it can be stopped only by som 
form of public regulation, let us by ah 
means work for a just program 
regulation. 

But let us not get confused in sid 
issues and in minor objectives. Let 
keep headed in the direction of the grea 
objective and let us move toward it & 
as straight a line as possible. 

Forest destruction is incompatible wit: 
civilization. It is an anachronism in 
midst of the creative spirit of the twer 
tieth century. Public security deman 
that it cease. Consequently the probler 
must be viewed not wholly, or even pre 
dominantly, from the standpoint of t 
rights of the relatively small number c 
people who own the bulk of the foree 
land of the United States, important 4 
those rights are; but from the standpoir 
of the rights and security of the hundred 
of millions in the unborn generatior 
who will inherit the wreckage of a grea: 
forest empire. 

The responsibility of the forestry pre 
fession in this problem is clear. In a sens 
it is the agent of the American peop 
for doing whatever may be done to saf 
guard our forests. It is the duty of th 
forestry profession, first, to ascertain 
present to the whole people and especial 
to the President, the Congress, and th 
governors and legislatures of the state: 
all the facts without fear or suppressio 
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Still more, it is the duty of the profes- 
sion to explore all possible solutions and 
to lay these possible solutions before the 
responsible representatives of the people. 
It is not the function of the profession to 
prejudge any solution that holds any pos- 
sibility of success. Specifically it is not 
its function to assume that any type of 
public regulation of forest destruction 
is out of the question. It is the preroga- 
tive of the American people, through its 
elected representatives, to decide for or 
against the question of public control in 
a matter so fraught with grave conse- 
quences as continued forest destruction. 

The basic principle of the codperative 
forestry movement is the removal of 
obstacles to the private practice of for- 
estry through public assistance in fire pro- 
tection, tax reform, etc. It presupposes 
that with these and other forms of en- 
couragement, given not as subsidies to 
private citizens but as a means of safe- 
guarding the public interest in a natural 
resource, industrial foresty will be a 
major contribution to the solution of the 
forest problem. Indeed, not only codpera- 
tive fire protection but even the public 
forest purchase program itself is founded 
on this assumption, because in general 
the purchase program goes on the prin- 
ciple of the public acquiring the less de- 
sirable cut-over land on the hypothesis 
that private forestry will put the better 
land under management. 

There is thus a large and, to my mind, 
dangerous element of Jaissez faire in the 
codperative program as developed to date. 
Tt is founded on the assumption that, 
with certain forms of public assistance, 
natural economic evolution will bring 
about a large voluntary contribution by 
private landowners to the solution of the 
forest problem. All the evidence we have 


indicates that in spite of admirable prog- 
ress on the part of some owners, private 
forestry is making extremely slow prog- 
ress ; and there are reasons for the gravest 
doubt whether by the remotest possibility 
private forestry, if left largely to itself, 
can be got into operation in sufficient 
time and on a large enough scale to avert 
forest catastrophe. Even if forestry were 
a field admirably adapted to private en- 
terprise, with everything in its favor and 
nothing against it, we must admit that 
the forest industries are not in a frame 
of mind to take an aggressive and volun- 
tary leadership, without pretty active 
government intervention and assistance, 
for a major contribution to the solution 
of the forestry problem. They are con- 
fronted with difficult financial and eco- 
nomic problems—overproduction, over- 
competition, overcapacity; high carrying 
charges; substitutes; inadequate mer- 
chandizing; long freight hauls; heavy 
waste of low grade material. Liquida- 
tion is their dominant motive, overpro- 
duction their chronic ill. 

On the other hand, the rapid volun- 
tary adoption of a large forestry program 
would presuppose freedom from such 
difficulties and the immediate concentra- 
tion of a high degree of vision, imagina- 
tion, and intelligence on a constructive 
forestry program. To base our forestry 
edifice on such an assumption and on 
such a foundation of laissez faire is a 
dangerous gamble. It ignores on the one 
hand the slow progress of private forestry 
and on the other the patent fact that 
immense quantities of cut-over and devas- 
tated land are on the road to abandon- 
ment to the public. 

There is no evidence anywhere in the 
world that private enterprise based on the 
unrestricted use of private property is 
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able to cope with the problem of main- 
taining sufficient productive forests for 
the needs of modern civilization. The 
forest problem throughout the world is 
in a state of flux’ and evolution, with 
every reason to suppose that entirely new 
and unprecedented social institutions will 
have to be created to deal with forest 
destruction. This state of flux is clearly 
indicated in the United States by the 
widespread policy of clear cutting and 
land abandonment which in many cases 
has made forest land “ ownership ” little 
more than a temporary privilege of har- 
vesting the timber, and which is the 
strongest possible proof of the inability 
of private ownership to deal with the 
problem without public intervention. 
The time is ripe for a renewed attack 
on the problem of forest destruction. The 
possibilities of codperative attack have 
by no means been exhausted. But co- 
operation must not be confused with 
laissez faire. If private interests alone 
were at stake, they could be allowed to 
work out their own problems on the let- 
alone principle. But since an immense 
public interest is at stake, all the elements 
of laissez faire in the present program 
must be replaced by a program of aggres- 
sive, positive, creative codperation, in 
which both the public and the private 
forest owners assume the full measure of 
responsibility demanded by the mainte- 
nance of public security and national wel- 
fare. Insufficient organized effort exists 
on the part of the Government or other 
forestry agencies to induce operators to 
take a positive interest in constructive 
forestry, much less to undertake the 
arduous and difficult analysis necessary 
to determine the feasibility of forestry 
practice on their own holdings. Prob- 
ably not five per cent of the forest owners 


of the country are even conscious of tha 
need to consider and investigate better 
forest practices. Except in the importan 
fields of fire protection and farm forestr 
there is a pretty complete dearth of any 
effective machinery to make a genuine 
honest, workable codperation in the many 
phases of improved forest practices whick: 
should now be put into effect. 
Specifically, it is essential that fores 
owners—and especially that the majon 
forest owners who control extensive hold 
ings—codperate with public agencies ir 
working out and applying definite mea 
sures for the control of destructive log: 
ging. That most devastating agent, tha 
logging fire, must be extirpated. The 
destructive practice of burning cut-ove 
land, with whatever promise of a futur 
forest crop it holds, to protect standing 
timber and logging equipment must b 
stopped. The menace of unregulatec 
slashings must be abolished. Logging 
methods and logging machinery must b 
modified to safeguard young trees ana 
residual mature trees from destruction 
during or after logging. Positive mea: 
sures for assuring reseeding must b 
adopted. : 
On the other hand, there is a larg 
field for government assistance and ad: 
vice in working out some of the eco 
nomic and financial difficulties of th 
lumber industry. As I pointed out in the 
JOURNAL * in 1927, it is not far-fetched! 
in an age of tariff protection and far 
relief, to visualize a program of “ fores 
relief”; and to conceive that because 0’ 
the close relation between high carrying 
charges, overproduction of lumber, an 
the wasteful and destructive exploitatio 


* JOURNAL OF Forestry, Vol. XXV, No. 1 
January, 1927, “The Necessity for Realis 
in Forestry Propaganda” by Ward Shepar 
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of forests, the public would be justified 
in making concessions in the direction of 
| controlled production and amalgamation 
and in assisting the forest industries to 
organize better credit facilities in return 
for the abolition of destructive forest 
practices. 

‘These are merely indications of the 
kinds of subjects which must be attacked 
in a far-reaching joint enterprise by Gov- 
ernment and forest owners. ‘The Govern- 
ment should take the lead in working out 
machinery for continuous consideration 
of these problems, for continuous contact 
with industries, for a serious, earnest, 
and genuine effort to reach solutions. In 
the great study of minimum measures 
needed to keep forest land productive, 
now being published by the Forest Ser- 
vice in the series of ‘‘ Timber Growing 
and Logging Practice ” reports, the foun- 
dation has been fully laid for a joint 
attack on many of the destructive prac- 
tices still current in our forest industries. 

It is inevitable that unless such a co- 
operative attack is able to end these de- 
structive practices, and to put into gen- 
eral effect measures for keeping forest 
lands at least in a productive condition 
pending their allocation to positive forest 
management under either private or pub- 
lic ownership, the public must more 
actively and drastically intervene on be- 
half of the general welfare and security. 

It is time that public agencies should 
undertake an adequate and dispassionate 
analysis of the need and feasibility of 
public regulation of destructive forest 
practices. Hitherto, the approach to the 
problem of regulation has been somewhat 
hysterical both on the part of industry 
and of foresters. Yet, in an allied field 
of conservation, we find the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board calmly considering 


regulation as a possible means of con- 
serving the oil supply. In appointing the 
Board, the President, while not dealing 
with the subject of regulation, pointed 
out the large public importance of the 
problem. He said: “The oil industry 
itself might be permitted to determine its 
own future. That future might be left to 
the simple working of the law of supply 
and demand but for the patent fact that 
the oil industry’s welfare is so intimately 
linked with the industrial prosperity and 
safety of the whole people, that Govern- 
ment and business can well join forces to 
work out this problem of practical con- 
servation.” ‘The Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board itself seems to take for granted 
the right of public regulation to prevent 
waste. In its report of 1926, it says: 
“The authority of the state to prevent 
the waste of natural gas has already been 
declared.” Elsewhere it says: “The 
right of the state to prevent the waste of 
natural resources is rendered more im- 
portant in this matter by the newly dis- 
covered or at least more widely recog- 
nized facts regarding the role of gas in 
the oil sands.” 

And the Committee of Nine, ap- 
pointed by the Board from among the 
members of the oil industry itself, di- 
rectly advocate legislation to prevent the 
waste of gas. 

The possible application of the regula- 
tory principle to the forest problem 
should be thoroughly explored, and the 
various possible means of regulation 
studied, including regulatory legislation 
of other countries. It is possible that a 
thorough overhauling of the forest situa- 
tion will reveal the immediate need of 
regulatory measures to protect the public 
welfare. Such an inquiry should deter- 
mine also, as exactly as possible, the 
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financial effect of various measures of 
regulation on the forest industries and 
the possibility of recovering any cost 
attendant on regulation from the general 
public through increased prices of lumber, 
through more extensive public codpera- 
tion, through subsidies, or through other 
means. Especially, we should close our 
ears to the suggestion that any and all 
forms of regulation, from codperative 
self-regulation to national federal regu- 
lation, would necessarily spell disaster to 
forest owners. It is conceivable, in fact, 
that a just and fair scheme of regula- 
tion, in the form of ‘compulsory co- 
operation,” with the public bearing its 
full share of the burden and with full 
industrial participation, so far from being 
disastrous, would be a rejuvenating force 
to the lumber industry and assure it a 
permanent and constructive development. 
It is significant that in Sweden the forest 
industries are, in general, among the 
strongest supporters of public regulation 
of forest destruction and that control of 
devastating forest fires has been achieved 
only through ending destructive lumber- 
ing. 

The Society of American Foresters 
could make a splendid contribution to 
forest policy by undertaking such a 
study of regulation as outlined above, ob- 
taining the assistance and opinions of out- 
standing and socially minded legal ad- 
visers. 

While giving serious thought to ways 
and means of public control, we should 
at the same time seek a large extension of 
the codperative forestry movement. It 
must be lifted out of the present level of 


laissez faire into a more dynamic pro» 
gram of action for ending forest destruc+ 
tion. The doctrine of laissez faire as ap- 
plied to forest destruction is the doctrine 
of drift and passivity. It is a denial of 
the creative power of the human mind] 
of the controlling energy of the huma 
will. If our forests continue to be de+ 
stroyed in the future as they have bee 
destroyed in the past, they will be victims 
of default of imagination, of intelligence, 
and of courage, and failure of govern- 
ment to protect its citizens from an eco 
nomic waste of the first magnitude. For 
a nation so gifted with economic talent 
America, such default and such failur 
are unthinkable. 

The time is ready for a more thorough-. 
going and searching public examination: 
of the forest problem and more far-reach- 
ing and better codrdinated measures to 
end forest destruction than have hitherto; 
been attempted. The salvaging of one- 
fourth of the land area of the United 
States for the cultural processes of civili- 
zation is a subject worthy of the highest 
intelligence. ‘There is abundant public 
opinion to support such a movement; the 
great need is to create a channel through 
which its force can be directed. A step 
in this direction could well be taken) 
through the creation by the government 
of a National Commission, with ample? 
power and funds to make a fresh ap-- 
praisal of every public and private phase : 
of forestry and to draw up a forestry’ 
program proportionate to the power, the ! 
wealth, the dignity, and the creative: 
spirit of America. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN DEAL- 
ING WITH THE PRESENT FOREST SITUATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By BARRINGTON MOORE 
Washington, D. C. 


most of the private forest lands 
ude of the United States are at 
resent being handled without the slight- 
est regard to future productivity or to 
the public interest in maintaining taxable 
values. Forests containing merchantable 
timber are protected from fire until they 
can be reached by the axe. Then they 
are wrecked by ruthless cutting, and 
abandoned to fire. Whatever may, by 
chance, have been left in the way of ad- 
vance reproduction of unmerchantable 
trees which might have furnished seed, 
is wiped out, and the land is left a barren 
waste. Frequently even the surface hu- 
mus is burned off, leaving bare rock or 
sterile sand which will require many 
centuries to pass through the slow stages 
of vegetative succession before the forest 
can be restored. 

About the facts there is no difference 
of opinion among foresters. About the 
rate at which private’owners are improv- 
ing their methods, and the possibility of 


remedy through a continuation of the 
present dependence on enlightened self- 
"interest, there are various shades of opin- 
ion. Outside of the forestry profession, 
the general impression seems to be that 
while forest denudation used to be pretty 
generally practiced, the lumbermen have, 
on their own initiative, abandoned tim- 
ber mining and turned to timber crop- 
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ping as being more profitable. The 
manner in which the public received this 
false impression need not be considered 
here. 

A discussion of remedies is beyond the 
scope of this paper. Attention will be 
confined to outlining briefly some of the 
principles which seem to require con- 
sideration in any remedial plan. 

We hear a great deal about the purely 
economic aspects of forestry; that it must 
pay a profit. Of course timber growing 
is an economic problem, and private in- 
dividuals will grow timber only when 
they can see reasonable assurance of a 
profit in it. But the problem involves 
more than the mere working out of 
economic forces. It involves the public 
interest. Is not the public affected by 
the ruthless cutting and burning of 
forests? How about the loss of taxable 
values in counties with relatively little 
farm land? How about the farmer who 
could eke out a living from his farm 
when he had work for himself and his 
teams in the woods, but cannot depend 
on his farm alone, and is starved out 
when the forest is destroyed? Cases of 
the kind are numerous all over the coun- 
try. In France during the war, the 
American forestry troops, in obtaining 
softwood lumber for barracks, ware- 
houses, and other urgent needs of the 
army, anticipated the annual cut for sev- 
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eral years ahead in the forests of the 
Landes, though by no means destroying 
the forests. The small farmers living 
here and there throughout the region, 
dependent on woods work as well as on 
their farms, were so seriously affected, 
and abandoned their land to such an ex- 
tent, that the French Government ap- 
pointed a commission to consider the 
matter, and even contemplated stopping 
or heavily curtailing the American opera- 
tions in spite of the urgent need of our 
army for the wood. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
public has an interest in private forest 
lands, except for the smaller tracts on 
the farms, the woodlots. It is a recog- 
nized principle that the rights of the 
owner of private property may be exer- 
cised freely so long as the property and 
welfare of others are not adversely af- 
fected. But the moment any form of use 
becomes detrimental to other individuals 
or to the community, the public has not 
only the right, but the duty to prevent 
such form of use, economic considerations 
notwithstanding. In all questions in- 
volving the public interest and the profits 
of an individual, the public interest must 
come first. This applies not only to the 
use of private property, but to the actions 
of the individual. Freedom in the use 
of private property, and freedom of ac- 
tion, are possible only within the limits 
set by the public interest. Innumerable 
examples could be cited, and many will 
occur to the reader. Suffice it to mention 
the zoning laws in larger cities, which 
prevent owners from erecting buildings 
that would cut off their neighbor’s light 
and air, and from building factories in 
residential districts. The regulations of 
the fire department in some cities are 
very strict as to exits, methods of con- 


struction, wiring, gas mains, facilities fo: 
cooking, and a number of other matters: 
Even the size of rooms, arrangement 09 
doors and corridors, and so forth, are 
regulated. Public control of private 
property has been carried furthest ir 
cities simply because the possibilities od 
adversely affecting others is greatest ir 
cities. But it is by no means confine 
to cities, and may include private prop- 
erty wherever situated. In other civilize 
countries containing large amounts of 
forest wealth, such as Sweden an 
France, public control has been extende 
to cover private forests. 

It has often been stated that enlight- 
ened self-interest will eventually brin 
about the practice of forestry on private 
lands. Unquestionably it should be fos-: 
tered and encouraged in every possible 
legitimate way. But enlightened self- 
interest never willingly foregoes profits. 
It has been found that, where the public 
welfare is involved, enlightened self-in- 
terest does not insure adequate protec- 
tion. Consider, for instance, the railroads 3 
and other public utilities, and the manu-- 
facture of food products. In some mat-- 
ters, the majority of people will volun-- 
tarily act in such a way as not to! 
adversely affect the welfare of others. , 
Examples are ordinary business dealings ; 
and contracts, though even here the law ' 
stands in the background, affording Pro- 
tection against intentional or uninten- 
tional delinquencies. In other matters, a . 
large number, when left to their own 
devices, injuriously affect others. Ex- 
amples are the pollution of streams by © 
manufacturing and other wastes, and 
the taking of more than one’s share of - 
game and fish. Even in matters in which 
the normal reasonable person would not 
transgress the rights of others, there is 


Ways a small number of selfish and un- 
<rupulous persons willing, if allowed, to 
‘take an unfair advantage, and gain their 
nds regardless of the effect on the com- 
unity. It is to protect ourselves against 
uch persons that most of our laws, and 
ur police, exist. 

Let us assume for a moment that 
sconomic conditions have finally become 
buch as to permit a profit to be made from 
he practice of forestry on private lands 
hroughout the United States. No mat- 
er how far away that day may seem to 
ome of us, let us assume that it has 
ome. Let us assume also that this con- 
ition has developed without any public 
supervision or control of cutting on pri- 
ate lands. What will be the resulting 
ituation? The obvious answer is, private 
= will be practicing forestry. But 
et us stop a minute and think of some 
f the elements in the situation, together 

ith the experience of other countries 
which have already reached that enviable 
economic condition. In order to obtain a 
steady revenue from the forest, the owner 
must put back into it a certain portion of 
the gross return in the form of roads to 
keep timber accessible, lookout stations 
to reduce the fire danger, plantations to 
regenerate bare spots, cleanings to free 
desirable species, cuttings to protect from 
insects and disease, and so on. The man- 
agement of the forest has become a busi- 
Ress operation with annual expenses and 
winual net profits. Incidentally, the bogey 
9— compound interest will no longer 
frighten the timid, because the returns 
will be annual, as in any other business. 
[It is only when one plants bare land 
ind sits down to wait for the trees to 
mature that compound interest need 
sause concern. Since the area on which 
this will happen will never be large, we 
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might as well stop worrying about com- 
pound interest. 

Now, suppose the owner dies, and his 
children need ready cash. What is to 
prevent them from cutting every salable 
stick, and wrecking the forest? This is 
practically sure to happen sooner or later 
if the public has taken no steps to fore- 
stall it. That is one of the reasons why, 
even in Sweden, which is thoroughly 
“ forest-minded ” and derives a large pro- 
portion of its wealth from its forests, 
the private owner is not allowed to 
handle his lands in any way he sees fit. 
He is not allowed to heavily overcut, 
much less to devastate, his property. It 
is significant that, even in a country in 
which forestry is so highly developed 
and widely accepted as Sweden, there 
still remain a small number of forest 
owners on whom legal compulsion has 
to be brought to bear to force compliance 
with reasonable forestry measures. It 
must be obvious then, that favorable 
economic conditions alone, without some 
form of public supervision and control, 
will not bring about the continued prac- 
tice of forestry on the private lands of 
the United States. 

Let us now abandon our assumption 
that economic conditions favorable to 
forestry exist, and revert to the present 
situation. There are cases in which the 
adoption of forestry measures saves 
money. Selective logging in part of the 
Lake States reduces the cost of logging 
by eliminating the losses which had been 
incurred on the small trees. Brush pil- 
ing may reduce the cost of skidding and 
lower the charges for fire protection. But 
let us admit that, by and large, the im- 
mediate profits on an operation which 
leaves the forest in a productive condition 
will be less than the profits on an opera- 
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tion in a similar area which destroys the 
forest. Generally a certain investment 
is involved in leaving a growing forest 
on the land. Under present wholly un- 
regulated conditions the public-spirited 
owner who makes this investment in the 
future forest is placed at a disadvantage 
in comparison with his more selfish and 
less scrupulous competitor. Men who 
would be willing to give their lands 
reasonable care have also a responsibility 
to their stockholders, and cannot allow 
an advantage to competing companies. 
Thus the short-sighted and unscrupulous 
operator sets the standard which the 
others must follow, and prevents the ex- 
penditure of money by the progressive 
operator in maintaining his forest in a 
productive condition. It is obvious that 
nothing short of public control will com- 
pel the unscrupulous operator to abandon 
his destructive practices, and will place 
every operator on an equal footing with 
regard to his competitors. 


SUMMARY 


The facts in the present forest situa- 
tion—ruthless cutting of most private 
lands, fire following cutting, interest in 
protection mostly confined to merchant- 
able stands—are known to all foresters. 
Opinions differ as to the rate at which 
private owners are improving the situ- 
ation. 

Details of remedial measures are not 
discussed, but a few underlying principles 
are presented for consideration. 

The problem, while largely economic, 
also touches the public interest. Freedom 


in the use of private property, and fre 
dom of action, are possible only in | 
far as they do not adversely affect t 
welfare of others. In all questions 1 
volving the public interest and the prof 
of an individual the public interest mu 
come first. Public control is exerted 0 
private property wherever necessary 
protect the public interest, and, in higk 
civilized countries containing | 
amounts of forest wealth, is exerted o 
private forests. 

Enlightened self-interest will 
protect a community against the 
scrupulous few. Well enforced laws a 
necessary. 

Economic conditions favorable for t 
practice of forestry will not of ther 
selves bring about forestry practice ' 
private lands in the United State 
Changes of ownership, and the need f 
ready cash, will cause forest destructi 
if not prevented by the public. Even 
Sweden, where economic conditions a’ 
public opinion favor forestry, public o 
trol is necessary and legal compulsi« 
occasionally has to be used. 

Under present conditions in the Unit 
States, the progressive operator who i 
vests in the future productivity of I 
forest lands is placed at a disadvanta 
in relation to his less scrupulous compe; 
tor who profits by the destruction of : 
forest. The short-sighted and unscru} 
lous therefore determine the practic 
which the others must follow. Pub 
control would place all operators on : 
equal footing. 


mi EVERAL TIMES in the past 
me year men have asked me: 
mie ‘“ What is the use of this Sur- 
rey of Industrial Forestry? It is impos- 
ible to get accurate and complete infor- 
mation, the Society lacks adequate facili- 
lies, and we cannot agree among our- 
elves what industrial forestry is. Even 
= we could agree, and had the facilities, 
mid did succeed in compiling complete 
nd reliable information, what good 
ould it be to us anyhow?” 

The way I look at it is this: Accord- 
ng to our best estimates we now have 
eit about 470 million acres of forest 
and in all stages of denudation and 
egrowth and with a considerable area 
till in virgin timber. Our annual con- 
sumption of wood compared with the 
stimated remaining stand of virgin tim- 
yer plus the guessed-at annual regrowth 
ndicates that we are using up our tim- 
er resources four times as fast as we are 
eplacing them, and that in some 30 or 
{0 years we shall cease to be a wood- 
ising civilization. To continue to be a 
wood-using nation it is essential, it is 
ommonly accepted, that every acre of 
hese 470 million acres be restored to 
ind maintained in a condition of maxi- 
num productivity. 

Some 100 million acres (a little more 
han 20 per cent of the total) are in 
ational and state forests. Their future 
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*Presented at the annual meeting of the 
ociety of American Foresters, New York, 
Yecember 28, 1928. 
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SOME OBSTACLES TO INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ’* 
By F. W. REED 


Industrial Forester, National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


is assured. About 370 million acres, or 
nearly 80 per cent, are in private owner- 
ship. Our forest problem, therefore, is 
80 per cent a problem in private for- 
estry—or, to be more exact, a question 
of what can or ought to be done with 
the private forest lands. Of these 370 
million acres something like 1'50 million 
acres are in numberless small tracts, 
commonly called farm woodlots. Some- 
thing like 220 million acres are held in 
large tracts, either by the forest indus- 
tries themselves or by owners who expect 
to sell them or their timber products to 
the forest industries. Our forest future, 
therefore, is 50 per cent a question of 
what is going to be done with these 
industrial forest properties; a problem in 
industrial forestry. 

Before we waste our time arguing for 
or against mandatory legislation which 
would force the forest owner to practice 
forestry for the good of the nation, or be- 
fore we propose a policy of taking over 
into public ownership all of these indus- 
trial forest properties, or before we advo- 
cate any other visionary scheme for saving 
the nation its forest birthright, it is im- 
portant that we know the present status 
of the industrial forest properties. We 
need to know more accurately what 
progress the industrial forest owners have 
made in introducing timber growing 
practices into the management of their 
properties; how, where, and why they 
have found it practicable to change over 
from a periodic to a sustained yield basis 
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of operation; and what promise there is 
for further expansion of the compara- 
tively new business of commercial tim- 
ber growing. 

Hence the Society’s ‘‘ Inquiry into the 
Progress of Industrial Forestry.” It has 
been called an Inquiry rather than a Sur- 
vey in order to avoid the inference that 
the final results would be thoroughly 
complete and perfectly accurate. The 
information which we have compiled, 
however, is in my judgment far more 
complete and reliable than that of any 
previous effort, and is to that extent more 
useful. 

When we balance the total area 
(8,550,000 acres) which Shirley Allen 
has just reported to us as being under 
industrial forest management against the 
220 million acres which ought to be, the 
situation looks not so good. It gives 
room for the forest pessimist to have his 
inning and re-advocate his schemes for 
mandatory legislation, complete govern- 
ment ownership, government subsidy, or 
what not. When, however, we compare 
the present acreage with that of 10 years 
ago, when there was practically no in- 
dustrial forestry, and realize the progress 
which has been made during that short 
period since the business of timber grow- 
ing first began to be economically prac- 
ticable, there is room for the optimist to 
step forward and paint us a glowing pic- 
ture of the future in which everything 
will be serene and beautiful. But if he 
does this and we follow him, he will be 
leading us into a worse fix than if we 
follow the pessimist. 

We can look forward, I am sure, to a 
natural expansion of industrial forestry 
beyond its present limits to a point where 
it will play a real part in insuring the 
nation its future timber supply. Before, 


however, it can expand to the point: 
taking in all of the 370 million acz 
now in private ownership, there are m 
obstacles to be overcome, and some 
them may be insuperable. 

It would be well to consider some: 
these obstacles, not with the eyes of t 
pessimist, nor with those of the optimi 
but, as nearly as is humanly possible, , 
the true scientific spirit in order to vu 
derstand them and be that much bett 
prepared to devise ways and means f 
overcoming them. 

The well-known obstacles of fire a 
taxes I am passing over, because tha 
importance is already recognized and ¥ 
are already at work upon them. 

Next to them is the growing capaci 
of the land, or rather our ignorance cc 
cerning it. Some prominent foreste 
have argued that no land can grow titi 
ber fast enough to pay dividends, and th! 
the only answer is complete public owna 
ship or government subsidy. They a 
refuted by the facts. Some forest owne 
have already found out that their 1 
will grow timber fast enough to pay 
profit and are making their plans accor 
ingly. Other prominent foresters, fre 
their advocacy of mandatory legislati 
seem to assume that all of our 370 m 
lion acres of private forest land will gr 
timber profitably and that the owner: 
wilfully refusing to take advantage 
his opportunities. It takes very little n 
search on the part of any of us to kno 
that certain extremely sterile types 
forest land simply cannot return a mon: 
profit to the owner under any circun 
stances. Between the two extremes — 
positively profitable and plainly unpro 
able types there is a broad doubtful zo 
concerning whose growing capacity 
must learn a great deal more than 9 ; 


jnow now before we can say definitely 
yhat parts of it will or will not produce 
mber profitably and what particular 
hwners are losing profits, or committing 


fe counted on to assure us our future 
fimber needs. 

After we have determined the growing 
japacity of the land, are reasonably cer- 
jain how many cords or board feet it will 
troduce per acre per year if properly 
managed, and get into the financial 
phases of our calculation, we are apt to 
un into another obstacle to profitable 
ridustrial forestry, viz., exaggerated land 
alues due to speculation. We Americans 
re a speculative breed. Much of our 
wasted wealth has come from sudden 
ises in land values caused by rapid in- 
‘rease in population or the discovery of 
inexpected mineral resources. As a peo- 
sle it has been our habit for generations 
© think of the lumber industry simply 
is the temporary forerunner of perma- 
zent agriculture and of all forest land 
is potential farm land worth $100 or 
more per acre. People who have grown 
#p in our largest cities have learned to 
hink of land in terms of house lots at 
yrices per square foot. When they ac- 
juire wealth and branch out into the 
ountry for a summer home, or a game 
reserve, any price per acre looks “ purely 
jominal” to them and they bite. They 
lave no idea at all how much wild land 
here is lying around loose and how its 
ery quantity is more than sufficient to 
upply their demands a hundred times 
ver, 

Even intelligent forest owners them- 
elves who ought to, and do, know 
etter (and I’ll not except myself) carry 
he sneaking hope that some day they 
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will be able to unload at a big profit on 
some ignorant New York millionaire or 
that oil will be discovered in the neigh- 
borhood. If there were time it would be 
interesting to discuss the Florida boom 
and the effect it had in slowing down 
forestry progress in the southeast. 

The speculative instinct has served to 
hold the market price of many an acre 
of good productive forest land well above 
its intrinsic forest growing value, and 
thus to prevent the land from being put 
to its one legitimate use of timber 
growing. 

So long as people remain in ignorance 
of the economic principles which go to 
establish true land values and instead 
allow themselves to be bamboozled by 
the high pressure tactics of real estate 
salesmen, undoubtedly in many sections 
inflated values will continue to stand as 
an obstacle to industrial forestry and the 
forest lands themselves will remain idle. 
Fortunately there seems to be a change 
of late for the better. The old-fashioned 
phantasy, which has persisted so long in 
the Lake States and the South, that all 
forest land is potential agricultural land 
and can be sold by the lumberman to the 
farmer at $10 or better per acre as soon 
as the virgin timber is removed, seems at 
last to be about dead. Certain large 
lumber companies which have tried the 
hardest and spent the most money in the 
effort to colonize their stump lands have 
at last realized the futility of such a 
policy. They now know that their cut- 
over holdings will return them further 
profits only if restored to forest produc- 
tiveness, and are acting accordingly. One 
thing that enables them to figure a profit: 
on their reforestation undertakings is the 
fact that the absolute unsalability of the 
lands for any other purpose makes it 
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possible to charge them on their books 
with practically no value. 

Closely akin to the obstacle of inflated 
speculative values is the ignorance of capi- 
tal that timber, under the right condi- 
tions, will grow profitably. ‘here is 
plenty of capital these days which is seek- 
ing investment but extremely few of those 
who have the handling of it know any- 
thing about the possibilities of industrial 
forestry. Of those who do know, an even 
smaller percentage have any capital with 
which to back their judgment. 

All of the forestry propaganda of the 
past 25 or 30 years has had to do mainly 
with the public harm that will result 
from forest destruction and the public 
good that will accrue from forest con- 
servation. The practice of forestry has 
been urged upon the private forest owner 
as a duty which he owes the public; 
whether or not it could be made to pay 
dividends on the investment seems to 
have been a matter of very minor con- 
sideration. 

It has been difficult, therefore, for the 
capitalist or the forest owner to con- 
ceive of the professional forester as being 
anything but the idealistic advocate of a 
praiseworthy public cause. That he is 
sometimes a practically trained engineer 
who can render valuable assistance in 
planning and directing the profitable 
management of forest properties has 
been slow to take hold. The forest owner, 
being usually a hard-headed business 
man who is used to hiring assistants only 
if he is sure they can help him make 
more money, is naturally disinclined to 
pay for services which may amount to 
nothing but a homily on his public duty. 
The capitalist who might invest profit- 
ably in timber growing if he knew any- 
thing about it is more than apt to receive 


the forester and his suggestions simply ; 
another one of a thousand and o 
schemes for separating him from |} 
money. 

Undoubtedly as time goes on capiti 
will gradually come to know more abo 
the possibilities of profit in timber grov 
ing and be able to compare this on i 
merits with other classes of investmer 
One can see progress as he visits tl 
different parts of the country. But t 
progress which he sees seems to be f 
too slow to suit the impatience of so 
of our most enthusiastic conservationist 
Maybe it is too slow to insure us agal 
a hiatus in a nation wide sustained yie: 
of old growth saw timber such as 
have been used to obtaining from 
virgin stands. Maybe our extremists a: 
right in advocating a short cut across tli 
path of orderly economic evolution in tk 
shape of mandatory regulation which wii 
force every forest owner to grow timbo 
whether it is practicable or not. It strik 
me, however, that forest owners 
other business men are coming to appr 
ciate the fact that timber grows, 
sometimes may be grown _profitabli 
about as rapidly as we professional fon 
esters ourselves are coming to know how 
to do it, and a good deal faster than 
fire and tax problems are being solved. 

As a matter of fact numerous instan 
can be cited where the industrial fores 
owner has made a start in the busine 
of growing new crops of timber lon; 
before the technical expert is ready wit 
advice as to the silvicultural methods h: 
should adopt and before the public i) 
ready to furnish him with the fire Prot 
tection he is entitled to or assurancé 
against confiscatory taxation. 

Industrial forestry like any other busi: 
ness thrives best where economic condi 
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ions are the most favorable and where 
- has the strongest public support. From 
fs very nature, it is peculiarly sensitive 
9 adverse conditions and to opposition. 

In my work of the past few months 
vith the National Lumber Manufac- 
urers Association I have become im- 
sressed with the fact that public opposi- 
jon in many parts of the most important 
‘orest regions is one of the most serious 
sbstacles which the would-be lumber 
srower has to meet. To many of us who 
rave been in the forestry game for the 
yast 20 years and more this may seem to 
9e a strange and unwarranted statement. 
We have talked, eaten, and slept forestry 
for so long as to fall into the error of 
believing that everybody else has been 
doing the same thing and that the gen- 
eral public is as fully sold on the forestry 
proposition as we ourselves. We may be 
willing to admit that certain elements 
of the population are still apathetic on 
the subject, but it is hard for us to con- 
ceive that there still are people in this 
supposedly enlightened country of ours 
who commend the lumberman for de- 
stroying the forests, and condemn him, 
and actively oppose him, to the extent 
that he tries to keep his forests growing. 

Whether we like it or not, it is true. 
In spite of our publicity work and edu- 
cational campaigns of the past genera- 
tion there are still too many people who 
hold to the opinion of our colonial an- 
cestors that the forests are simply a 
nuisance whose speedy extermination is 
the first essential step toward civilized 
progress. 

Industrial forestry, like any other busi- 
ness, needs public support in order to 
prosper. It must have a steady and in- 
creasing demand for its products and 


moreover must have recognition on the 
part of the public as a desirable and 
essential part of our economic structure. 
Since industrial forestry, the business of 
growing timber commercially, is still a 
comparatively new venture, and the 
profits to be gained are still pretty much 
of a gamble, it is a business which is 
peculiarly sensitive to public opposition. 

Instead of damning the forest owner 
because he fails to grow timber, per- 
haps we should do better to damn the 
public because it fails to let him. Until 
very recently, as time counts in the his- 
tory of nations, title to forest land has 
given the holder few rights beyond that 
of paying the taxes and of cutting the 
timber, provided he could get there first. 
The public has reserved to itself the right 
to hunt and fish on the land, to graze its 
livestock upon it, and, when it chose, to 
burn it over. 

In other words, the fee to forest land 
has amounted to little more than a timber 
easement. Under such conditions, it 
would hardly seem that the owner is at 
fault for simply cutting his timber and 
moving out. It would seem rather that 
the public is at fault for creating condi- 
tions which permit him to do nothing 
else. 

One could continue at interminable 
length to enlarge upon these economic 
obstacles to industrial forestry until he 
had proved, on paper, that it can’t be 
done. That is not my object. All of these 
man-made obstacles can be removed, over- 
come, or outgrown until the way is en- 
tirely clear for the expansion of industrial 
forestry to the maximum limits that 
natural conditions will permit so that it 
will play its full part in the perpetuation 
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of the nation’s timber supply. To ex- 
pedite the process, it is more important 
to educate the public than to damn and 
threaten the wicked lumberman with 
violence. 

Too much has been said about the 
forest owner’s duty to the public and 
too little about the public’s duty to the 
forest owner. The public owes to the 
forest owner, in return for the taxes he 


pays, the same degree of fire and poli 
protection, of technical assistance, ar 
of moral support, that it owes to a 
culture or any other industry which is a 
essential part of our economic and soci: 
system. 

When that service is rendered, the 
will be the proper time to talk abov 
forcing the recalcitrants to handle the 
forests properly. 


EL PR oh 


AN EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY IN 
THE ADIRONDACKS’ 


By HOWARD L. CHURCHILL 
Forester, Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc. 


4 ~ known this for a long time, and 
Be now they are rapidly coming to 
e thought of as a crop and in some cases 
» be handled as such. An industrial 
‘op is one that is cultivated. It would 
em then that industrial forestry is the 
‘ork of cultivating forest crops. 

Just what do we mean by cultivating 

crop? And how does the cultivation 
forest crops differ from that of wheat 
r corn or hay? To cultivate is to raise, 
» improve, or to foster the growth of by 
ber and care. Ordinarily the more care 
ad labor we use in growing field crops, 
ie better the returns. Not only is the 
arvest more abundant but the quality is 
nproved and consequently the selling 
rice is raised. We are careful however 
ot to spend time or labor on work which 
e do not feel reasonably sure will yield 
rofitable returns. 

Field crops can be changed from year 
) year on the same area, but a forest of 
yruce once started must remain spruce, 
‘ least until it can be cut, and even then 
Me next crop is usually of the same 
yecies. Nature furnishes and plants the 
ed for a forest crop, except on cleared 
r denuded areas, but the trees, if not 
retected and cultivated in their growth 
} maturity, end in becoming a wild for- 
, not an industrial crop. 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the 
yciety of American Foresters, New York, 
ecember 28, 1928. 


ORESTS are a crop. We have 
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Obviously the forest owner, since his 
crop is more or less fixed and requires 
such a long time to mature, should have 
a carefully thought out policy regarding 
his holdings. Policy is prudence or sagac- 
ity in the conduct of public or private 
affairs, wisdom or shrewdness in manage- 
ment. A timberland policy, perhaps more 
than that in most lines, requires wisdom 
and foresight since serious mistakes can- 
not be rectified for a long time and may 
prove very costly. 

The idea of industrial forestry is not 
entirely new in connection with the han- 
dling of privately owned forest land in 
New York State. On May 18, 1908, 
Finch, Pruyn & Company of Glens Falls, 
New York, made application to Wash- 
ington for an examination of forest lands, 
and I wish to quote some paragraphs 
from the letter signed by Mr. Ostrander, 
Woodlands Manager, that was attached 
to the required description of the prop- 
erty: 

“ The lands of Finch, Pruyn & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, aggregating in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and sixty 
thousand acres, are located in the heart 
of the Adirondack region of New York 
State, and lie at the headwaters of the 
Upper Hudson, the Schroon, and the 
Cedar Rivers. The lands are not all 
contiguous or in a solid body but are in 
three distinct groups or areas which will 
lend themselves readily to a division of 
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the property for the purpose of making a 
forest working plan... . - 

“The forest upon the property of this 
company is the typical forest of the 
Adirondack Plateau of New York State, 
from which more or less timber has been 
taken. Prior to 1890 only saw logs were 
cut, which meant a limit of twelve to 
fourteen inches on the stump. Since 1890, 
and until 1907, the lumbering included 
logs used for pulpwood and the size limit 
was dropped to eight inches, and in many 
instances under that, so that the top log 
would measure four or five inches. The 
spruce, of course, is the predominating 
species and is to be found through the 
entire forest. There is some considerable 
hemlock on different portions of the prop- 
erty, and a scattering of basswood, cedar, 
and pine. Aside from this will be found 
the Adirondack hardwoods—birch, beech, 
and maple..... Probably lumbering 
operations have at some time been con- 
ducted over the entire property but there 
are portions classed as virgin forest and 
if lumbering operations have been con- 
ducted on these portions it has not been 
within the memory of men now living. 

“Tt is the desire of this company to 
have prepared a working plan which will 
show the growth, production and habits 
of the important species in the forest, and 
to guide the management of the property 
in providing for future increment. This 
company is engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber and paper at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and desires to know what quantity of 
merchantable timber, if used at its mills, 
can be taken from this forest with due 
regard for a successive crop or crops for 
an indefinite period of time. It also de- 
sires the benefit of such rules for con- 
ducting operations upon the property as 
are adapted to the practice of forestry.” 


This quotation has been given | 
cause it gives a definite idea of ho 
real attempt at forestry was begun twer 
years ago and what the viewpoint 
the management with regard to th: 
woodlands and their business in gene 
was at that time. 

The examination asked for was ma 
by representatives of the Forest Servi 
and the employment of a forester 
recommended. Shortly after this I - 
ceived a letter from the company aski: 
if I would consider taking up this wo 
and if so, that I come to Glens Falls 4 
a general discussion of the matter. 

In July, 1910, work was begun o 
general valuation survey of the ent 
property and the drawing up of conto 
maps and timber sheets on a scale of f 
inches to the mile. “Topography 
based on the U. S. G. S. quadrangl; 
the areas being photographed and ¢ 
larged after the property lines had be 
marked on them. This work and t 
preparation of data, together with t 
drawing up of a general operating pld 
took over two years. It showed the lar 
to be in good growing condition ge 
erally, with only a limited amount 
burn and about 20,000 acres virgin. 

By this time we all realized that m 
ing general plans for handling timb 
lands, and actually putting worka 
plans into effect, were not at all the sé 
thing. Our growth figures were too - 
complete to be relied upon but shov 
too small a total annual increase to su 
ply the requirements. The contour ma 
were not accurate enough for laying 
cutting operations and roads and we hi 
little usable information regarding me 
tality in old or in second growth stan 

A beginning in more intensive cont 
was made by marking all trees to 
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it, stopping as much as possible the use 
valuable logs or young trees in build- 
g camps and roads, cutting low stumps, 
id taking everything worth while in the 
ps. Through codperation with the Con- 
rvation Department at Albany and the 
s¢ of local patrolmen, fires were pretty 
ell looked after. No fires of any con- 
quence have occurred on our lands since 
308. The management decided to buy 
ore land as opportunity offered, and 
mtinued to buy some pulpwood and 
gs in the open market. This was to 
mtinue until such time as they could 
el sure that their holdings were grow- 
@ enough wood to supply the mills 
manently. Stumpage was purchased 
Canada and considerable land in the 
dirondacks. 

The need for more accurate informa- 
on led to a rather extensive and inten- 
ve study of growth in 1923, with the aid 
wd under the general supervision of 
rof. A. B. Recknagel, Forester for the 
mpire State Forest Products Associa- 
ym. Just prior to this we had started 
© work of a combined intensive valua- 
2m survey and the making up of relief 
odels and timber maps, on a scale of 
zht inches to the mile. Edward S. 
ryant of Boston aided in getting this 
ork under way. 

Our growth study showed that the 
nd owned, somewhat over 200,000 
res exclusive of water and waste areas, 
as nearly enough to supply the needs, 
it it also brought home more forcibly 
me a difficulty that had all along been 
rning my hair gray. We had a lot of 
ad upon which there was a fair amount 
spruce and fir but this was overtopped 
' poor hardwoods that had no com- 
ercial value, could not be given away, 
uld not even be cut down without 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS fa 
heavy expense and also without a lot of 
damage to the softwoods. I made a study 
of conditions on areas where we had sold 
hardwoods for fuel and where cutting 
had been done near logging camps for 
firewood, and also along streams for im- 
provements, and with the advice of Mr. 
Austin Cary of the Forest Service, we 
laid out plots in 1925 in various locali- 
ties to get figures on cost and results 
from killing poor hardwoods by girdling. 
To date we have spent somewhat over 
$10,000 on this work, together with some 
weeding out of small hardwoods that are 
hindering small spruce, and have covered 
somewhat over 5000 acres. Perhaps 
40,000 acres should be treated in this 
way and will be in the next few years. 

Part of the girdling is being done on 
lands logged during the past 1'5 years 
and part on lands having a merchantable 
stand at the present time which will be 
cut over in, say, 8 to 12 years, but where 
there is a considerable amount of hard- 
wood which if left will occupy the 
ground after the logging of the soft- 
woods, but if killed out now will give 
the larger spruce a chance to expand their 
crowns and the smaller ones to occupy 
the ground so that the hardwood cannot 
get in enough to crowd them out after 
the lumbering. 

These girdled areas have been carefully 
inspected this fall, and besides our own 
study Prof. S. N. Spring is making mea- 
surements annually, starting this season, 
on carefully laid out plots to determine, 
over a period of years, just what the 
speeding up of growth actually amounts 
to and where it will be most profitable 
to girdle in the future. These measure- 
ments are made in connection with the 
annual field work given Cornell seniors 
on Finch, Pruyn & Co. lands. A very 
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gratifying increase in growth, both in 
height and diameter, occurred last sum- 
mer on the areas girdled in 1925. 

This work of girdling and thinning is 
of greater importance than might at first 
appear. Over a period of years we can 
get a materially greater amount of mer- 
chantable softwood or we can get a cer- 
tain amount in a less number of years, 
that is, cut on a shorter rotation. Look- 
ing at it in another way, we can get a 
continuous supply for the mills from a 
less area and thus save capital investment 
in land and interest, as well as annual 
taxes and protection costs. 

In 1923 it was definitely decided to 
handle all lands on a sustained yield basis, 
that is, not allowing the cut over a period 
of years to exceed the growth for the 
same period. As a matter of fact, the 
total cut since 1910 has been less than 
the total growth, due to cutting stumpage 
in Canada and buying more or less wood 
in the open market. 


Generally speaking, codperation 
been the general timberland policy; 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. for the past 
years—codperation with the Forest £ 
vice at Washington and with the ] 
periment Stations in getting and giv 
general information; codperation Ww. 
the Conservation Department at Alb 
in fire protection and in obtaining s 
lings for what planting we have fou 
it advisable to do; codperation with ot 
forest owners in the exchange of ideas < 
plans; codperation between the mana 
ment and the engineering and fore 
branches, and between all these and 
woods force; and, lastly, co6peration 
nature in carrying out the work, not: 
tempting to break her laws, but by stv 
and observation to aid her in giving 
her best. 

Coéperation on a nation-wide scale 
I believe, the only hope for any w 
while industrial forestry in the Uniti 
States. 


AR Sg ot 


FORESTRY—A BUSINESS 
By CHARLES W. BOYCE 


Secretary-Forester, Woodlands Section, American Paper and Pulp Association 


T IS difficult for the forester 
to visualize forestry as a busi- 
ness enterprise. It is when he 

analyze the future that the for- 
ster is especially subject to sentiment 
nd to preconceived ideas based upon 
sentiment, which prevent unprejudiced 
nalysis. Too frequently forestry 
hought begins with unquestioned tradi- 
ions; it follows time-worn grooves; it 
eaches bromidic conclusions. But the 

xioms of forestry are not infallible. A 
lance at some of them from a rather 
lifferent viewpoint may be, at least, in- 
tructive. 

After all, just like cement, iron, or 
lirt, wood is an impersonal material, and 
he economic conditions which surround 
t are much the same as those which af- 
fect other similar materials. The great 

‘otal and per capita use of wood in the 

United States has been possible because 

wood has possessed and still does possess 

certain economic advantages over other 
materials. In pioneer days wood was 
supreme; its general distribution, easy 
accessibility, and great adaptation to 
many uses were unassailable advantages. 

But pioneer days are over. Now wood is 

being forced into a position where com- 

petition from any number of other ma- 
terials and competition between different 

kinds and sizes of wood are creating a 

new economic set-up which affects the 

possibilities of forestry and even the 
conception of forestry. 


ries to 


One aspect of this change, that which 
affects the consumption of wood, is under 
way and enough is known concerning it 
so that something more than a guess as to 
its future course is possible. The other 
aspect, that which affects the production 
of wood, its growth, is not so clear; its 
future course can only be guessed. 


DEcREASING CONSUMPTION OF Woop 


The consumption of a group of wood 
commodities representing 80 per cent of 
our total wood consumption is decreasing. 
Lumber use has decreased 200,000,000 
board feet a year since 1907. Fuel wood, 
estimated at a third of our total wood 
consumption, is undoubtedly decreasing ; 
there are no statistics to indicate how 
much or how fast. The same situation 
exists in fencing and shingles. A recent 
survey of future tie consumption indicates 
an ultimate reduction in annual use of 
30,000,000 ties. In some measure these 
and other reductions are being offset by 
increased uses of wood by new industries 
and further developments of existing 
uses. Such expansions are slow, however, 
in comparison with the decreases. 

The uses to which wood might be put 
still exist; in fact they are increasing in 
their yearly material demands. If wood 
dominated the material field as it did 
fifty years ago, our consumption would 
undoubtedly be much more than it is 
today. But the rapid diminution of avail- 
able supplies in relation to demand has 
boosted prices, with the result that while 
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possible demand has undoubtedly grown 
substitution has increased by tremendous 


strides. 
SUBSTITUTION 


Particularly since the war, substitu- 
tion has attained a new significance. In 
every industry it is present in constantly 
increasing ratio. Those industries which 
control large supplies of raw materials 
are being forced by the pressure of mod- 
ern business into a constantly widening 
diversification of products. As a result, 
a raw material today competes with 
others which ten years ago were not in 
the field, and the margins of material use 
have spread out until there is no sharp 
distinction between them in many com- 
modities. That material which just barely 
serves the purpose, and which is the 
cheapest to obtain and manufacture, gen- 
erally holds the advantage. But the ad- 
vantage is often narrow; a IO per cent 
price increase, for instance, may force a 
material entirely out of a market. 

Substitution has taken its toll among 
the forest industries. Rising values have 
favored it. There is no doubt that it 
will continue for the forest supplies are 
continually decreasing, which constitutes 
a strong tendency toward price increase. 
It is probable, therefore, that many 
wood uses will be replaced by other ma- 
terials or by the use of lower grade wood 
in the same or converted forms. 


SUPPLIES 


Use, waste, and fire have accounted for 
the depletion of over three-fifths of our 
original timber stand. Region after re- 
gion has been opened up and cut over. 
At the present time cutting in our last 
great reserve of virgin timber is well 
under way, and increasing yearly. At 


present rates of depletion, all will t 
been at least culled over within the r 
half century. 

But forests are dynamic; they gr 
In 1920, the Forest Service estimated 
annual growth in the country as a wh 
at 6 billion cubic feet, or about a qu 
ter of our annual use at that time. Si) 
then much has been done to stimul 
forest growth by curbing forest fi: 
There is no doubt that our present 
nual growth, if it could be accurat 
measured, would show a significant 
sponse to this stimulus. It is estima’ 
that already 30 per cent of our lumhi 
cut is of second growth timber. P 
wood, ties, cooperage, turning stock, 
many other products draw heavily fr 
second growth stands. It is interesting 
note that the high level of lumber prodv 
tion in the North Carolina pine regi; 
has increased from about 20 per cent c 
pendence upon second growth in 1900) 
about 90 per cent at the present time. 

Furthermore, we are tending towa 
greater utilization of the timber cv 
Increased values have encouraged mo 
complete use of forest material. 4 
though there is yet much to be desire 
closer utilization is gradually increasir: 
through the integration of wood-usir 
industries, more scientific manageme 
and the development of facilities fe 
marketing odd size and low grac 
material. : 


BALANCED SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Consumption and supply tend towar! 
an eventual convergence, since the latte 
is decreasing at the more rapid rate 
Just when or to what degree this wil 
take place is altogether uncertain. Th 
many factors which will influence such . 
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mvergence are in large measure depen- 
at upon what prices will be at the time. 

is conceivable, however, that annual 

nsumption and growth will meet not 
r from one-half the former and twice 
e latter—between 12 and 15 billion 
bic feet a year. 
The United States has a total forest 
duction capacity of from 30 to 35 
lion cubic feet a year. This is some- 
hat greater than the present annual 
ve, As the actual demand for wood, in- 
xenced by higher prices, decreases, there 
bound to be a greater spread between it 
id possible growth. At the point where 
ynsumption and actual growth converge, 
yssible growth may be from two to 
iree times the demand. 
Then demand can be met either by par- 
al growth on all lands or by full growth 
1 part. If the solution of our forest 
-oblem depended upon a choice between 
ese two alternatives it would be rela- 
vely simple. But such is not the case. 
artial growth on all lands is but a stage 
. the transition from the virgin forest. 
- will be supplemented and eventually 
yeceeded by full growth on an increas- 
. proportion of the total forest area. 
‘his is the final stage in the transition 
» forestry. 

Eventually, it is probable that the 
Inited States will use a large part of 
ii the wood it can grow, but that time 
es far in the future. Competition from 
ther materials is tending to make con- 
ymption of wood increasingly inelastic, 
nd any upward movement without price 
ecrease can be accomplished only by the 
ypansion of new uses. It is unreason- 
ble to expect old uses, which are now 
ecreasing because of competition, to 
<pand greatly in the future when prices 
re even higher. 


Growth of wood consumption through 
new uses will naturally be slow. Expan- 
sion in the use of pulpwood is an example. 
The first significant use of pulpwood oc- 
curred in the early seventies. Since then 
tremendous increases in its use have oc- 
curred, yet in recent years pulpwood ac- 
counts for but 2 per cent of our annual 
forest drain; it is insignificant beside 
lumber, fuel wood, and fencing. 


RELATION OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND TO 
STUMPAGE PRICES 


The movement of supply and demand 
is significant in forestry through its in- 
fluence upon prices, for upon them the 
economic feasibility of both intensive and 
extensive forestry is peculiarly dependent. 
Stumpage prices, or the prices of stand- 
ing timber, are particularly significant, 
for they reflect not only the current com- 
petition in forest products, but also the 
much more slowly moving but just as 
intense competition for forest control. 

The popular idea of stumpage price 
trends is based upon exceptions. ‘The sky- 
rocketing of white pine, long leaf pine, 
and certain hardwoods means little as far 
as forestry is concerned. Average prices 
must govern forestry policies, for in them 
are reflected the economic factors which 
affect the transition from virgin to 
man-grown forests. Increased supplies 
through the lowering of quality require- 
ments and shifting demand are particu- 
larly pictured in average prices. Their 
trends follow the trend of supply and 
demand toward the point of convergence. 
They, not the prices of high grade virgin 
timber, will govern the economic feasi- 
bility of forestry. 

Softwood stumpage prices today aver- 
age $7.98 per thousand in New England, 
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$8.14 in the Middle Atlantic States, 
$6.43 in the Lake States, $5.49 in the 
South Atlantic States, $5.71 in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, and $2.92 in the 
Pacific Northwest. The apparent spread 
in these regional averages amounts to 
more than $5 per thousand, but the 
actual spread in values is much more. 
The majority of the timber in the North- 
east and South Atlantic States is second 
growth, and in the Lake States and 
lower Mississippi Valley it is largely a 
mixture of inferior virgin species and 
second growth. Practically all western 
timber is virgin growth. 

The prices of second growth softwoods 
vary from $8.77 and $8.14 in New En- 
gland and the Middle Atlantic States, 
respectively, to $3.07 in the Lake States, 
$5.26 in the South Atlantic States, $3.58 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, and 
$1.82 in the Pacific Northwest. The 
spread here is $6.95, or nearly $2 more 
per thousand than in the case of soft- 
wood timber as a whole. Here too the 
difference in actual value is probably 
greater. 

Wide ranges in values tend to disap- 
pear as a region develops. Values in the 
West, the newest region, range from a 
few cents to $7 and $8 per thousand and 
in the South from $2 to $15. In New 
England they range from $4 to $12. But 
the values of stands of different species 
but equal qualities in New England vary 
not more than $2 or $3. The range in 
regional averages tends to decrease in 
like manner. 

These price levels have been established 
by a long, continued increase from zero 
in each forest region. The determination 
of the level in each region is largely a 
matter of time, development of industry, 
and transportation. 


FuTuRE VALUES 


What future values will be is ina 
problematic. Yet a clue to trends 1 
be had by superimposing the var 
forest regions one above the other in 
order of their age of development. TF. 
are, of course, variations in conditi 
which prevent tracing a more or less ex 
trend, but these variations are not 
wide to make broad comparison imp 
sible. 

Moreover, there are bound to be 1 
ther price increases in the future: 7 
large extent subsequent price incre 
will be governed by the price at wh 
forest products from new marginal t: 
ber supplies can enter our markets 
present supplies decrease. There are t 
types of marginal timber. One is ba 
upon accessibility and the other up 
quality. As prices have increased in - 
past, the quality and species requireme 
have been lowered. This will contir 
in the future and will tend to retz 
price increases until the lowest qual. 
falls within the margins of use. 

If prices increase enough timber o 
ers in other countries may find it prod 
able to compete in United States marke 
Already wood pulp from Scandinavia: 
being sold in the United States in lar 
quantities in competition with the Ame¢ 
can product, and Finnish lumber | 
netted a small profit at present prices - 
eastern markets. This would indica: 
that any increase in prices would lez 
to large imports. But imports, other tha 
pulp, will not be significant until tl 
great softwood stands of Russia ce 
compete in American markets. At wh 
price this can happen depends upon tl 
way Russia goes about it. It is co: 
ceivable that Russian lumber could b 
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ne a factor in American markets if 
ses increased but 20 per cent—in fact, 
hin the month a cargo of Russian 
iber was received at Poughkeepsie. 
rther price increases, however, will 
retarded by increased supply through 
ater imports. 

[hese economic adjustments will na- 
ally be reflected in upward stumpage 
ce trends. But as the upward trends 
the prices of products will be limited, 
ilso will the trend of stumpage values. 


REGIONAL PrIcE TRENDS 


The rate of stumpage price increase 
| vary in the different forest regions. 
20 per cent increase in the price of 
est products, for instance, would prob- 
y affect stumpage values in the North- 
t in direct proportion. But values in 

South Atlantic region would un- 
ibtedly be increased somewhat more 
| those in the still lower-priced regions 
ch more. The reason for this lies in 

fact that regional values of most 
ducts tend to draw closer to the 
ited States average as time goes on. 
is is clearly shown in regional prices 
wheat and coal. Market and transpor- 
on adjustments take place which favor 
i greater degree the low-priced region. 
[here are, however, other factors 
ich will tend to increase timber values 
re rapidly than product values. 
ong them, the tendency toward closer 
, increasing the quantity of salable 
ducts which can be derived from a 
em quantity of timber, is the most im- 
tant. Under present conditions of 
nufacture, but one-half of the wood 
ght in the forest is manufactured into 
roduct for sale. Increases in the pro- 
tionate use add greater value to the 
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standing timber. It is conceivable that 
the volume of wood actually used may 
be increased to 75 per cent of the original 
volume of the forest. If this were re- 
flected directly in stumpage values, it 
would indicate the possibility of a 25 per 
cent. raise. 

Of course this is largely speculation, 
but there is some reason for it. Many 
will point out that past increases augur 
future trends of a like nature. But have 
average stumpage price increases been 
so great? If past increases in stumpage 
values are corrected for variations in 
money value, they lose much of their 
significance. he average of 1924-1926 
softwood prices exceeds the 1912-1915 
average in New England by 59 per cent, 
in the Middle Atlantic States by 44 ’per 
cent, in the Lake States by, 32 per cent, 
in the South Atlantic States by 55 per 
cent, in the Lower Mississippi Valley 
by 35 per cent, and in the West by 32 
per cent. If from each of these per- 
centages the increase in value of “all 
commodities’? during the same period, 
which amounts to 54 per cent, is sub- 
tracted, it is plain that the upward trend 
is not so great as generally supposed. 


PRICES AND FORESTRY 


Prospective values have a vital bearing 
upon the conception of forestry and 
through that conception upon the prac- 
tice of forestry. After all is said and 
done, there is only one measure that is 
absolutely necessary for timber growth 
and that is fire protection. Given fire 
protection, some kind of a forest will 
follow cutting. It may not be of the 
right species, or it may not start for 
many years, but eventually a forest will 
grow. The original forest stand in the 
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United States is ample proof of this fact. 
Forestry is, then, simply the application 
of measures that will help nature do its 
work, that will assure prompt restock- 
ing, shorten the time of growth, and in- 
crease yields and qualities. 

A given timber tract, for instance, can 
be made to produce 5000 cubic feet of 
wood per acre in a 50-year rotation under 
intensive treatment. With no treatment 
except fire protection the same area will 
produce but 2000 cubic feet of wood in 
70 years. The forester’s job is to raise the 
yield toward 5000 cubic feet, to shorten 
the period of growth toward the 50- 
year minimum, and of course to improve 
the quality of the timber as much as pos- 
sible. Any measure that promises re- 
sults in any one of these three ways is a 
forestry measure. 


Costs oF FoRESTRY 


The costs of forestry may vary from 
a minimum which includes only the cost 
of land ownership and fire protection to 
a maximum which will insure a full crop 
of the best quality of timber in the 
shortest possible time. The cost of land 
ownership is unescapable. The cost of 
fire protection, while not now a universal 
cost, is tending toward a permanent 
charge, which the land owner must meet 
directly or through increased taxation to 
provide funds for governmental protec- 
tion agencies. Beyond these costs, there 
is a whole series of costs covering various 
cultural measures which the land owner 
may incur in any degree he sees fit or not 
at all. 

The costs of cultural measures vary 
from zero to the point of diminishing 
returns. They are incurred by a land 
owner to assure a profit or to increase 


the relative profit from timber produ 
upon any given piece of land. Re 
and profits tend to increase in fore® 
as in any economic endeavor, by th 
plication of capital, labor, and man 
ment, up to the point where addit: 
applications fail to yield commenss 
returns. 

The returns which may be obtzie 
from the sale of timber are vital to 
estry. When they exceed the unescap 
costs of land ownership, and fire pr: 
tion, expenditures for forestry bee 
feasible. At first the measures mus’ 
of course, simple and inexpensive. 
intensive measures become possible a 
relative price of timber increases o 
the cost of application of forestry 1 
sures may be reduced. 

There are three important wa 
which the costs of forestry may be 
fluenced. The costs of land owner 
may be reduced through reforms in | 
ation; the unit cost of wood produc 
may be reduced by developing methoo 
use and sell profitably a larger perceni 
of the wood grown; and the annual fc 
yield may be increased per unit of | 
and of total investment by the effec 
application of forestry. The first 
items affect the virgin and accide 
second growth timber stands as we 
the managed stand. The last affects « 
the managed stand; its comparative 
sibilities limit, for the time ice 
possibilities of forestry. 

These and other facts emphasize ! 
importance of expending funds for 
estry only under the conditions wh 
promise the greatest return for the m« 
invested. This cannot be stressed — 
emphatically. Just as in agricult 
there are graduations in profit-produ 
capacities of various types and locati 
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land from minus zero upward. Lands 
zich under normal treatment will not 
‘id a profit are distinctly sub-marginal 
d should be used only in an extensive 
iy if at all. Effort is, there, concen- 
zed more and more on the lands which 
oduce the greatest returns. 

‘The same is true in forestry. A glance 
the results of any yield study reveals 
de variations in growth rates and in 
‘mate wood production. The financial 
‘erpretation of such statistics shows an 
en greater range, because of the vary- 
z time elements. Eventually much of 
* financial spread will be eliminated 
rent. But until comparative financial 
urns from timber growing in different 
sions and upon different classes of 
id are established, rent and land values 
= purely nominal. Good forest land 
lay brings net much if any more than 
or forest land. Forest land values are 
, if at all, more by the accessibility 
an by producing power of the land; 
rvesting, not growing, cost is now 
* criterion. 

The first forestry efforts should be 
ide only upon the best forest land. The 
verent difference in growth rate and 
lity of the different species sets an- 
ler criterion, and the variation in 
lization costs caused by accessibility 
s still another. The fact that for 
xerations forestry must compete with 
led virgin and accidental second 
ywth timber in which nothing more 
i the cost of land ownership is in- 
ted, emphatically stresses the necessity 
great care in selecting forest land for 
estry purposes. 


RESTRY SUBJECT TO BusINEss Laws 
Morestry is a business, and it is subject 
business laws. Foresters are too prone 
think of forestry as a measure neces- 


sary to supply a material essential to 
human existence, and as a means of using 
land which would otherwise lie idle. 
“America must have timber,” and 
“Land must not lie idle,” are frequent 
dogmatic statements which are but half 
truths. An abundance of wood at reason- 
able prices and the use of all land at 
reasonable profits are both highly desir- 
able—in fact the realization of each is 
important in our national economy. But 
how can they be realized until a long 
series of adjustments take place, until 
the whole conception of timber use and 
timber production has become stabilized 
upon a business basis of costs, returns, 
and profits? 

As Austin Cary has frequently said, 
forestry is not an obligation; it is a 
business opportunity. If so, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, it is reasonable to 
expect the development of forestry to 
follow the well-grooved path of all busi- 
ness development—a path made by the 
laws of supply and demand. The urge 
to grow timber is the urge to make a 
profit. The will to supply a much-needed 
material and the will to use land are 
subjected to the urge to make profit. The 
only obligatory sacrifice that the public 
can expect from the owners of forest land 
is honest codperation in determining 
what to do and a willingness to experi- 
ment. 

The forester, on the other hand, must 
realize that forestry is a business and that 
costs and returns are a vital matter. Not 
only should he concentrate upon finding 
out what measures are necessary to grow 
timber, but he should also determine 
how, when, and where to use these mea- 
sures. There is a vast difference between 
these aspects. Who other than the fores- 
ter should reconcile them? 


HE SPHERES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVA 
e] FORESTERS IN INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY 


By WILLIAM L. HALL 
Consulting Forester, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


SH A@ITHIN the United States for- 
4 esters having to do with indus- 
Be trial forestry are of three prin- 
cipal groups, those in Federal employ, 
those in state employ, those in private 
employ. Each group has contributed to 
the progress already made. Each group 
has an important place in future develop- 
ment. If we analyze the situation we 
shall see that it is not one where each 
group can promiscuously extend a help- 
ing hand, taking hold anywhere and let- 
ting go at will. Rather we find a some- 
what clear division of the field. It is 
not very difficult to mark off for each 
group that portion of the field where it 
can work with greatest helpfulness and 
result. This may be an appropriate time 
and place to present some comments upon 
the logical spheres of activity of the 
three groups. The subject attracts us by 
its importance. It is of deep interest to 
determine if we can how each group 
may best play its part. 


FORESTERS IN FEDERAL EMPLoy 


Let us consider first foresters in fed- 
eral employ, the members of that vast 
and powerful organization, the Forest 
Service. Is there a field of activity within 
the great domain of industrial forestry 
that is especially appropriate for the 
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activities of federal foresters? The 
unquestionably, and it is of basic 
portance. The great field of reso 
with all its ramifications is one wher: 
initiative should rest with the fe 
government. This comprehends a 
ties such as the forest experiment stat: 
forest products laboratory, forest 1 
tion investigations, forest inventct 
forest statistics, and national or regi 
inquiries of any kind bearing upo 
forests or forest industries. Couplee 
herently with this is the presentati 
facts, available to all alike. One ob 
greatest needs in industrial forestr 
present is basic trustworthy informa 
on such fundamental things as gro 
response of timber stands under va 
methods of treatment, cost of conver 
of trees of different sizes and vz 
realizable therefrom, extent of our f 
area and classes of timber and densiti 
stocking. Many other great pro 
await attention. There is need of m 
years of patient, well planned fu 
mental research. 

Upon the federal government’ : 
another heavy responsibility, that o 
operation with the states both in f 
protection and in popular educatio 
the elements of forestry. In this fie 
is believed that the initiative should 
with the states, but the responsibilit: 
the federal government to contribut 
the planning and financing of this 1 
is unmistakable. There should be a 
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eeting of that responsibility both in 
en and money. Unless these things are 
one and done by the federal government 
:dustrial forestry will go limping along 
a the highway of progress. 


ForRESTERS IN STATE EMPLOY 


Foresters representing the states have 
iso a heavy responsibility to meet in pro- 
iding a basis for industrial forestry. 
Jpon them first of all rests the duty of 
rganizing and carrying out a state-wide 
ystem of forest protection. Theirs is the 
nitiative here. Probably no state forester 
vill claim that his state has fully met this 
esponsibility. Many will freely admit 
hat the bigger part of the undertaking 
till lies ahead. The three forces under 
he state forester’s command are his own 
tate organization, the codperating fed- 
‘ral resources, and the codperating tim- 
serland owners. The proposal has been 
made that it is equitable for the private 
swner to pay half the total cost of fire 
protection and for the state and federal 
yovernment to contribute equally to the 
other half. The writer is disposed to sup- 
port that as a fair arrangement. The 
state forester has the job of seeing that 
each party carries his share of the load 
and that the system actually gets results. 

Upon foresters in state service there 
rests another responsibility that appears 
not to have been fully met to this time. 
This is the duty of carrying to timber- 
land owners elementary education in the 
principles and possibilities of forestry. It 
is desirable to fix in the minds of timber- 
land owners the idea of growing succes- 
sive crops of timber and to stir each 
owner to a consideration of his own pos- 
sibilities in that direction. This is truly 
educational work and the need of it is 


great among both small owners and large. 
This field, especially in so far as it relates 
to the small owner, lies open to activities 
of the extension forester and he has a 
large and difficult task. Although prog- 
ress in this field is not as rapid as we 
should like, the plans now being followed 
are probably as effective as any that could 
be devised. Fortunately the extension 
forester has cooperation from the federal 
government, from various local associa- 
tions, and from other interested agencies. 

We should not leave this phase of the 
subject without pointing out that for- 
esters in state employ should stand ready 
to cooperate with the federal government 
in all phases of research affecting the 
state. 

In these fields of activity proposed as 
particularly appropriate for foresters in 
federal and state employ the service is to 
all alike, it is a truly public service ; there 
are no clients for whom special service is 
rendered, either paid for by the public 
or the client. We here develop a funda- 
mental guiding principle. Public service 
is or should be available to all on exactly 
the same basis. There can with propriety 
be no preferred individuals or groups. 


FreLp OF THE PRIVATE ForESTER 


What place does the private forester 
have in industrial forestry? The private 
forester may, in my way of thinking, 
appropriately ask the undisturbed right 
to organize and carry out specific refores- 
tation projects. Should not foresters rep- 
resenting the federal government and 
the states also assume the right to lead 
individual forest owners and companies 
into the practice of forestry, helping 
them as far as their public duties will 
permit? My answer is NO, they should 
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not assume that right. Have they not 
done so at times? THEY HAVE, and 
in most instances they have failed to ob- 
serve the limits to which they may prop- 
erly go. This leads to confusion in our 
profession. Especially it baffles, discour- 
ages, and sometimes stops the private 
forester in the field which I maintain is 
distinctly his own, and should be so 
recognized. 

There are several reasons which I 
wish to give in support of the point of 
view that foresters in federal and state 
employ should not connect themselves 
with and attempt to direct private re- 
forestation undertakings: 

1. The forester in public employ can- 
not properly have clients. He cannot 
offer to one individual or group what he 
cannot make available to all. He has not 
the assistance and resources at command 
to make the service available to all. 

2. Even to a few clients the public 
forester cannot give adequate service. It 
is a puny conception of forestry to assume 
that any forester, however well informed 
and experienced he may be, can by con- 
tact with a project for a few days once 
or twice a year establish that project on 
a sound basis and maintain it in healthy 
condition. The writer has _ personal 
knowledge of cases where the financial 
interests are very large, where there is a 
moderate desire on the part of the owner 
to grow successive crops of timber, and 
where there is the utmost need of regular 
and competent service of a forester, but 
where the owners feel that they can get 
along very well by a little occasional 
service from the state forester. The state 
forester is contributing to that miscon- 
ception and lack of advancement by al- 
lowing himself to be used in that Way. 
That is a wrong to the profession of 


forestry. It is hindering the advana 
reforestation where all other conditi 
are favorable for it. 

3. A third reason against public :} 
esters taking up this class of work is; 
if they go into it they fail fully tor 
their responsibilities in fields which 
particularly their own. 

4. Industrial reforestation projects: 
invariably in the hands of strong finar: 
interests. But those interests are 
as keen as anybody to get cheap ser 
and save money. Their only reason 
seeking the service of public forester 
that they may get that service partly 5 
for by the public. I ask the forester: 
this Society if service so rendered i 
fair and defensible use of public funds 

The McSweeney Act providing 
forest research in its first draft contai 
a section that would have furnished : 
and complete service in forestry to: 
land owners in the United States. T 
section after careful consideration by 
National Forestry Program Commiti 
was dropped. However, a bill is n 
pending in Congress which provides 
the same thing. If it should pass 
effect would be to close the door to F 
vate foresters and place industrial fi 
estry on a subsidized basis. While deer 
respecting the views of the foresters 
support this bill, I am profoundly c 
vinced that it is unwise legislation. i 

Against that proposal let us set up t 
opposite. Give industrial forestry t 
chance to stand on its own feet. Give’ 
suitable growing conditions and let 
alone. q 

This is the natural and logical field 
the private forester. He is subject 
none of the difficulties enumerated 
confronting the public forester in tl 
field. Conditions will determine wheth 


— 
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he private forester can best serve one 
mployer or several. He may supervise 
he work of a number of other foresters 
erving as assistants. 

Another condition may well be pointed 
vst, for it is a matter of much importance. 
The forester must enter into very con- 
Sdential relations with his employer or 
Jient. He must know his employer’s 
slans and codperate in carrying them out. 
Nearly all reforestation projects involve 
and purchases, buying at good prices, oc- 
-asionally financing, and assistance in de- 
sirable trades. In all such activities the 
forester can and should play an impor- 
tant part. He virtually becomes the di- 
rector of the land policy of the company. 
His superior knowledge of land and 
timber values, forest conditions, and 
growth possibilities makes his services of 
highest value to his employer. Is it not 
clear that the publicly employed forester 
cannot enter into these more confidential 
and valuable phases of the forester’s ser- 
vice? It is these considerations that mark 
the direction of operations in industrial 
forestry as distinctly the field for private 
foresters. 

If there can be general recognition 
among foresters of the distinct divisions 
of the field as it relates to industrial for- 
estry it will be helpful to all. Our work 
will then be harmonized. We can co- 
operate with and support one another. 
If we do not agree on our field of work 
we shall have misunderstanding, bicker- 
ing, and strife to such an extent that the 
movement of industrial forestry will fail 
to progress as it should. And our profes- 
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sion will fail to give the country the help- 
ful service it has the right to expect. 

There is one great responsibility that 
rests on every forester regardless of the 
eroup to which he belongs. That re- 
sponsibility is to make clear to land 
owners that the initiation of wise refor- 
estation projects and the practical appli- 
tion of forestry requires foresters. Many 
landowners are confused and uncertain 
on the point. Foresters have sometimes 
contributed to that vagueness and uncer- 
tainty by prescribing fire protection as 
about the only thing needful to make tim- 
berlands productive and profitable. That 
is a serious mistake and we are suffering 
from it today. Those of us who are 
actually engaged in growing crops know 
that it is essential to get the land well 
stocked with desirable species, to provide 
optimum conditions of growth, and then 
to secure full and profitable utilization. 
To do this requires the successful hand- 
ling of many adverse conditions through 
a long period of time. Instead of being 
easy, it is one of the most difficult of in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

This we must try to make clear to 
the timberland owner. Only when he 
has this conception of his undertaking 
can he realize the importance of the 
forester’s service and the necessity of the 
forester’s constant contact with the 
project. He must come to understand 
that no one but a forester can see the 
project through. To help him attain that 
point of view is a responsibility of the 
whole profession of forestry. 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FORESTRY 
FROM A BANKER’S VIEWPOINT’ 


By SINCLAIR 


President, First National Bank, and Chairman, Forestry Committee, Portlany 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce, Linnton, Oregon 


=v{]ANKING institutions, custo- 
| dians of wealth, are vitally in- 
) & 44 terested in proper land use, 
permanent industries and pay rolls, 
maintained transportation facilities, and 
the economic independence of individuals 
and of the public. By nature, they profit 
from experiences of the past, study of 
the present, and preparation for the 
future. Their part should not be pas- 
sive—it should be active. 


In Oregon, as in almost every state of 
the union, forestry, from the seedling 
to the boards of which our homes are 
built, plays an important part. I confine 
my remarks to Oregon. 

It is axiomatic that land should be 
put to its best use and kept busy. Forests 
should not be grown where better land 
use can be found, and intensified farm- 
ing should not be attempted where tree 
farming pays best. Five-twelfths of Ore- 
gon is fit only for growing trees, being 
too poor in quality, too remote, or too 
rough for other profitable employment. 
Therefore the forest land-use problem in 
Oregon takes on stupendous proportions. 

Our lumber industry means much to 
us. Its loss would prove incalculable. 
Virtually the whole earth pays tribute 
to Oregon through this channel. The 


*Paper delivered before the North Pacific 
Section, Society of American Foresters, No- 
vember 27, 1928. 
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value of our lumber products in 19. 
f. o. b. mill, equalled $121,000,)) 
Keep this up in perpetuity, and it t 
on huge dimensions. Can we, witi 
potential raw supply always possible. 
ford to watch idly this industry go 
liquidation as it always has in other sts 
when their “‘ inexhaustible forests ” IB 
become exhausted? It is a challeng 

Of this revenue, a large propor 
goes to 45,000 and more employ 
Over 200,000 persons in our state rec 
their daily bread directly from the y 
ducts of the forest, to say nothing of f 
thousands of others indirectly dependd 
Lumber payrolls should be jealously 4 
served. 

Is it necessary here, before forest 
to dwell upon the importance of transp 
tation? Is it required of me to show 
immense wood tonnage passing over 1 
and water, making possible the mai 
nance of trackage and ships and the e 
ployment of an army of men? Should 
dwell on its beneficial influence on raz 
for farm produce and other commoditi¢ 
Shippers cannot long operate withc 
profit; cut off one sizeable commod: 
and rates are affected; advance rat 
and every farmer, merchant, and man 
facturer is hurt. Low cost transportati 
is essential to successful competition 
broad markets—we cannot live saf 
within ourselves—forestry plays a stro 
part. 
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Cities, counties, and municipalities 
innet exist without revenue. The tax 
sntribution from the forest, the mills, 
ie laborers, the stores selling to them 
ad the farmers dependent upon them, in 
1 aggregate is the life blood of munici- 
alities located in essential timber land 
yunties. With no timber, no mills, their 
edit is gone, their independence de- 
toyed. More than this, they become 
ependent upon the state at large, for if 
ey cannot pay the state’s bill, others 
ho can, must. It has happened so often 
efore and at such a cost! Only folly 
yuld blind our eyes to the situation. 

Therefore bankers are of necessity 
itally interested. 

‘It is a problem, and its answer lies in 
art in cutting only that amount each 
ear which can be grown within any 
perating zone. Over-ripe timber is the 
ception. 

This means a program of perpetual 
seration, which in turn requires large 
sreage and capital. A 500,000 board- 
yot capacity mill (not an exception to- 
ay) operating on a 250-day basis for 60 
eats would require 187,500 acres of 
ind not allowing for hazards of fire, 
wsects, disease, or failure. Carry bare 
ind cost, taxes, fire protection, miscel- 
neous items, and administration through 
» the first crop and large capital re- 
uirements are obvious. 

Outlay in forests, logging equipment, 
jill construction, and permanent work- 
i@ Capital is ever increasing. The capac- 
y to finance a single medium-sized plant 
upable of economic operation has in 
eneral passed out of the individual’s 
sach. The problem will increase as the 
ipply of logs on the open market de- 
reases. “This means broad ownership 
nd long-time bonds, neither of which, 


in the main, is feasible without long- 
time operation. Financing a logging out- 
fit for the purpose of cutting off the stand, 
when on essential forest land, without 
thought of recropping, is in reality noth- 
ing more than liquidation. Liquidation, 
which has already started in some coun- 
ties, is a sorry solution. To allow tim- 
ber capital to migrate is poor business. 
To punish forest land with excessive 
taxes is abortive. We are in duty bound 
to constructive policies. Public interest 
demands it. 

The first step then would seem to be to 
encourage the regrowth of timber on 
cut-over forest lands. This would bring 
about continuous maximum production 
except in locations where cut exceeds 
growing capacity; and where we have 
cut excessively it would tend to span the 
gap between exhaustion of the virgin 
stand and the first rotation crop. 

Now, none of these lands will be re- 
tained if it is unprofitable to operate. 
Nor is any lumberman going to under- 
take reforestation without some assurance 
of a reasonably constant cost. This item 
depends largely on the timber farmer’s 
ability, except for taxes, over which he 
has no control, for the public sets this 
figure. Therefore it would be just to 
ask the public for some guaranty of a 
fair and constant tax charge. 

In this particular presentation, I need 
not dwell upon the broad variation found 
between counties in stump land assessed 
valuations, taxes, and the like, nor need 
I dwell upon the land abandonment due 
thereto. Let me assert—if taxes were 
based upon the true value of the land 
with due regard to productive capacity, 
to competitive factors peculiar in timber 
growing, to a sixty-year period before 
crop maturity as distinguished from an- 
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nual crops, to the hazards from fire, in- 
sects, disease, and crop failure, and to the 
tremendous outlays of capital required in 
bringing such an enterprise to maturity, 
that then the present operator would have 
an incentive to log more carefully, to 
retain the lands, to pay taxes, to grow 
forests, to perpetuate manufacture. 

The time is at hand when reforesta- 
tion legislation should be effected. Much 
has been done in research; practice 
demonstrates that we can reforest. The 
longer we wait, the more timber is cut, 
the more remote is our opportunity to 
keep the industry always here and to put 
many mills owning timber upon a per- 
petual basis. We spend a precious sum 
in attempting to bring new industries to 
Oregon. Public interest dictates that we 
take the first step necessary to keep our 
greatest industry and payroll always 
with us. 

As the first essential step, then, in 
perpetuating the industry and providing 
maintained tax revenue, the following 
lands should be included in legislative 
action: all essential forest land cut over, 
burned, barren, or producing forest crops, 
but excepting mature, merchantable 
stands. Essential forest lands are deter- 
minable. When suited to better uses or 
when the principal revenue comes from 
other sources than timber, then they can 
no longer be classed as “ essential forest 
lands” and the law should provide ac- 
cordingly. To promote continuity of 
operation, immature growths are impor- 
tant and should not be overlooked. If 
you sharpen your pencil, you will find 
that second growth almost mature, will, 
in most cases, pay a larger tax under 
such a bill as we will suggest than under 
the present land tax. Where selective 
logging is practiced on a broad scale in 


the over-ripe stands, the operator ~ 
lose; where practiced in mature but th 
over-ripe stands, the state might lose 
first year, but it more than gains in : 
ceeding years because the revenue is ¢F 
tinuous over the entire area so log 
Furthermore, such a tax would ina 
orderly marketing of such products 
would largely do away with cutting :F 
mature stuff contained within the stz 
Mature, merchantable stands, howe 
are not included because they at preef 
furnish many counties with an i 
pensable tax revenue. 

In providing a system for taxat: 
we may consider a pure land tax, a 
yield tax, or a combined land and y: 
tax. It is economically sound to hold t 
taxes should be payable when the prop 
taxed is best able to pay. The an 
tax arises because revenues are mo 
earned within a year. But here we 
a crop from which there is no revenue » 
many years. A pure land tax would 
meet the situation: it is inelastic, ta 
no cognizance of fluctuating mo: 
values over a long period, and put: 
heavy burden upon the tree farmer w 
he is least able to pay and when his ; 
sources are needed for the many ot 
expenses incidental to this business. 
does the pure soil tax insure the stz 
for if too high it defeats the princi: 
purpose of the measure and if too 1. 
cannot readily shape itself to increa 
returns. It would be hard to adminis 
because of the difficulty in classificatt 
as to productivity and accessibility. t 
too arbitrary and uncertain. 

A pure yield tax should be ideal! 
it takes into consideration the princi’ 
of paying when the harvest is reaped | 
gives to the state a percentage of the gr 
crop, thus paying a land tax without — 
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ard to net income; and it automatically 
djusts itself to the fluctuating value of 
he dollar. If reasonable as to amount 
t would promote forestry, but the state 
vould receive no annual tax for carrying 
m its business. Therefore, a pure yield 
ax will not answer Oregon’s needs dur- 
ag the immediate future. 

Providing for a definite nominal an- 
mal tax per acre and a definite yield tax 
t maturity would furnish the public 
vith current revenue, would assure the 
ree farmer a dependable sum to base his 
peration upon, and would guarantee the 
ublic a percentage of the gross crop 
vhen harvested, thus making allowance 
pr variation in dollar and log values. 
t has precedent in this country and has 
ne endorsement of many leaders in taxa- 
on. 

All essential forest lands, except ma- 
ure, merchantable stands, being of a 
efinite class should be automatically in- 
iuded, whether the operator wants it or 
ot. Such a move is in keeping with the 
birit of our constitution. The principle 
f equal taxation of competing capital 
nters in. Variations in production and 
aluation within the class are equalized 
1 measure by the percentage tax levied 
t cropping. Again, such automatic 
lassification would throw all this land 
nder the fire protection laws of the 
ate, compelling operators to protect the 
sung stands and the forest soil from 
estruction. With fire out, half the bat- 
e€ is won. This protection costs the 
perator money. Having the expense to 
2ar, his private interests would be served 
y better logging methods, his invest- 
ent would make him forest minded. 
‘his feature is, to my mind, outstand- 
ily beneficial to both the public and 
» the tree farmer. It insures extensive 


reforestation in any event. Furthermore, 
should subsequent regulative laws as to 
insect and disease infestations be enacted, 
all this land could be included at one 
stroke. It is wise and fair then that all 
reforest lands should be placed in the 
same tax status. 

We believe the annual land tax should 
be 5 cents per acre. In many counties, 
where assessors have arrived at a classi- 
fication of essential reforest lands, we 
find a tendency to approximate this 
figure. Reforest lands today furnish 0.6 
per cent of our total taxes. Generally 
speaking, then, this would provide con- 
tinuous revenue without material dis- 
turbance to present revenue actually re- 
ceived. It must be remembered that we 
are dealing with the least productive of 
our agricultural areas and with a crop 
that matures in sixty years instead of one. 
Five cents per year for 60 years com- 
pounded at an interest rate of 6 per cent 
per annum means $26.65 per acre. This 
is high. But we should not contemplate 
the single acre—we should consider the 
entire tract to be operated. If the opera- 
ting forest is 100,000 acres, it means 
$1,500,000, if 200,000 acres it means 
$3,000,000 in 5 cent taxes alone before 
the timber is ready for harvest. It would 
be fair and equitable then to make the 
annual land tax 5 cents per acre.” 


?This might be misleading. To illustrate 
merely how costs mount, I took a bulk acre- 
age, started all at one time on a reforesta- 
tion basis from bare land. Few operations 
will be so conducted in Oregon. ‘While the 
zone could easily be 200,000 acres, the first 
year there might be only 2000 acres, the 
next 2000 acres, and so on. The cost bill then 
to the operation would be less than if start- 
ing the whole program from zero at one 
time.—S. A. W. 
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The amount of the yield tax should be 
10 per cent of the gross crop. This means 
that there will be no deductions for ex- 
penses, no consideration of net return. 
It is a percentage levy upon the gross 
crop to be paid at the time of harvesting. 
It is not a dollar tax, so we are not 
dealing in terms of value today, but in 
terms of the value of money when the 
crop is harvested. This is of special in- 
terest to the public. If we should add 
the annual land tax to this proposed 
yield tax, the total assessment against 
the property would approximate on the 
average 25 per cent of the gross return, 
which is a considerable item. The fair- 
ness of this percentage tax manifests it- 
self when considering the values of 
stumpage in different localities. By it- 
self it fully compensates for variations in 
values due to heavy or low quantity pro- 
duction, to quality, or to type of crop 
and marketability as far as topography 
and primary markets are concerned. A 
yield tax then of 10 per cent would ap- 
pear to be fair. 

Much has been said about the optional 
contract feature. After due deliberation, 
we feel that it is supportable, providing 
that tree farmers choosing to come under 
the contract are required to do more than 
they would be compelled to do under 
automatic listing so as to insure better 
than average administration. The public 
would benefit by a greater yield at crop- 
ping. This feature has been criticized 
principally because it attempts to bind 
the state to making no change in the 
tax as it affects properties under the con- 
tract for the period of the contract. It 
might be injurious to the tree farmer and 
it might be injurious to the state. _How- 
ever, the primary purpose of the bill is 
to start a definite program of reforesta- 
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tion of our rapidly increasing cut-over 
lands, and the majority of operators 
maintain that they will not start re- 
forestation without a definite knowledge 
of what their tax bill will be. There is 
some justice in their stand because of 
experiences of the past in variable taxes. 
The least variation in the 60-year period 
would become a large item. On the 
other hand, with the Fairchild Tax In- 
vestigation in the offing, and for the pur- 
pose of further analyzing the contract 
situation, we conclude this feature should 
not be effective until March 1, 1933. 
Finally, we come to the question of the 
administration of the law. We have in 


the Oregon State Board of Forestry ma-_ 
chinery for determining what is, and 


what is not, essential forest land. There- 
fore we believe that this is the proper 


board for listing such land. However, 
in the State Tax Commission we have — 
a public agency created for the purpose 


of determining what is fair and equitable, 
by whom these lists should be approved. 
But there are other interests to consider. 


For instance, the assessor may object to 


the listing, and it is his duty to do so if 
an error has been made. ‘The property 
owner may likewise object. He too is en- 
titled to his day in court. Therefore, be- 
fore approval of the list, the Tax Com- 
mission should set a date for hearing. 
This is in keeping with sound practice. 
The State Board of Forestry should be 
the agency through which contracts with 
the state may be made because this board 
is responsible for the setting up of rules 


and regulations and the enforcement of 


the law. 

In conclusion, these very definite 
recommendations may be considered in 
the enactment of any reforestation bill 
in the state of Oregon: 


i 
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1. Objectives of Forest Tax Legisla- 


tion. (1) To encourage private owners 


to hold title to, and to-protect from fire, 
logged lands for timber-growing pur- 
poses. (2) To continue to raise from 
such lands a reasonable current tax 


revenue. 


Aba 


2. Desirability of Immediate Action. 
In the face of a growing acreage of aban- 
doned and tax delinquent forest lands 
(now over one million acres) the prob- 
lem is becoming acute and early action 
will save a correspondingly larger acreage 
to the tax rolls and to continued forest 
productivity. The federal Forest Tax 
Inquiry into the principles of forest taxa- 


_ tion will not release its conclusions for 


two or three years and legislation such 


__as now proposed will not prevent benefit- 


ing by that study later, when its results 
are available. 

3. Glass of Land Affected by Such 
Legislation. It is proposed that this legis- 
lation apply only to cut-over or burned 
land suitable primarily for forest pro- 
duction, and that the law allow the in- 
clusion as “reforestation land” of all 
forest acreage which is now growing or 
may grow forest crops, and exclude all 
lands which are now supporting mature 
forest growth in merchantable quantities. 

The law should also provide that if 
lands listed as reforestation lands have 
now or develop later values other than 
for forest growing, such other values may 
be the basis for assessment and taxation 
in addition to the annual reforestation 
land tax and the yield tax. 

4. System of Taxation. Of the three 
principal systems for taxing forest lands 
that have been proposed, namely—a pure 
land tax, a pure yield tax, and a combina- 
tion of the annual land tax and the yield 
tax, the last is favored as best suited to 


Oregon’s present conditions and as most 
likely to correct the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation. 

5. Automatic Listing of Proper Lands 
for Tax Purposes. We feel that all lands 
which comply with the specifications in 
No. 3 above should be listed automati- 
cally for tax purposes under the provi- 
sions of this reforestation land tax law, 
without the necessity for application by 
the owner. This will place all land of the 
same character in the same tax status. 

6. Responsibility of Owners for Care 
of Land. The present compulsory patrol 
law requires that each land owner must 
furnish protection from fire to forest 
lands and the fighting of fires thereon re- 
gardless of where the fire originated. 
It is the province of the State Board of 
Forestry to see that this protection is ef- 
fective. The committee feels that if 
thorough protection from fire is given 
these lands natural reforestation will 
have a good chance; the public cannot 
require more of the private owner than 
is economically practicable. However, it 
is expected that once the owner enters 
upon a policy of holding his logged lands 
for future growth, and pays taxes and 
protection charges thereon, he is likely 
to adopt additional measures of scientific 
forest management merely as a matter 
of self-interest. 

4. Amount of Annual Land Tax. An 
annual land tax of 5 cents per acre for 
all lands listed as reforestation lands is 
proposed and the amount should be 
stated in the bill. This seems to be about 
the maximum that the average of these 
lands can pay annually and even more 
than the poorest quality of forest land 
can well afford to pay. 

8. Amount of Yield Tax. It is recom- 
mended that when any forest crop is 
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harvested from lands listed under this 
legislation a yield tax be collected to the 
extent of 10 per cent of the value of its 
gross yield. It is calculated that on the 
average the annual land tax with com- 
pound interest plus the yield tax will 
amount to about 25 per cent of the gross 
receipts from the crop. 

9. Optional Contract Feature. In 
order to give those contemplating the 
investment of capital in timber growing 
some assurance that their liabilities for 
taxes will remain constant during the 
long period required to grow a timber 
crop, it is proposed that the legislation 
allow the state to enter into a contract 
with any owner of reforestation land 
guaranteeing on its part that the tax 
liability will remain constant for a period 
long enough to mature a forest crop and 
specifying that the owner on his part will 
take such additional steps as the State 
Board of Forestry may specify to make 
sure that the lands are kept in produc- 
tive condition. It is recommended that 
this contract feature be not made effective 


until there has been more experience 
under the new law and specifically until 
March 1, 1933. Meanwhile, it will 
serve as recognition of a principle de- 
sirable in legislation affecting crops that 
take a half century or more to grow. 

10. Administration of Law. It is pro- 
posed that the State Tax Commissioner 
be the agency responsible for the tax 
status of reforestation land and approve 
the lists to be affected by such legislation, 
these lists to be initiated by the State 
Board of Forestry. Also the State Tax 
Commissioner should conduct the hear- 
ings at which either the county assessor, 
the owner, or the State Board of Fores- 
try could make objection to the classifica- 
The State Board of Forestry 
would be responsible for drawing up 


tion. 


rules for the care and protection of these 
lands and for seeing that the fire patrol 
required by law is in effect. That Board 
should also be the agency of the state to 
enter into contracts with owners when 
they are desired. 
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OUR IDLE LAND PROBLEM—WHAT ARE WE 
DOING ABOUT IT? 


By NELSON C. BROWN 


New York State Reforestation Commission 


a ARK TWAIN once said that he 
always heard a lot of talk about 
the weather but as far as he 


~~ could learn nothing much was ever done 


about it. There is a lot of talk about tree 
planting. It is the one phase of forestry 
easily understood and accepted by the 
general public. But in spite of the talk 
and printed word, little has been done 


about it. And yet the figures of areas 


needing planting are staggering. The 
Forest Service tells us there are 81,000,- 
ooo acres of idle land. A more recent 
compilation for 1928 by the American 
Tree Association places this figure at 
107,000,000 acres. The first figure was 
compiled several years ago and the 
amount of this type of land is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Possibly it is far 
greater even than the latter estimate. 

If these figures are even approximately 
correct they mean that about one-fifth 
of our total forest area is in the “ desert . 
class—an unproductive waste—a sorry 
commentary on our American efficiency, 
progressiveness, and thrift. What is 
being done about it? 

The Forest Service states that in all 
of the years up to and including 1925, 4 
mere 1,626,000 acres have been planted. 


In 1927 about 90,000 acres of trees were 


planted. At this rate, if there are 81,- 
000,000 acres of idle lands, it would re- 
quire just 900 years to complete the task. 
And this would not take care of the cur- 
rent accumulation. 
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Perhaps foresters do not believe that a 
great planting program is necessary; cer- 
tainly they have taken no active leader- 
ship in a nation-wide move in this direc- 
tion. Possibly some of the idle land is 
not worth planting. In the three states 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New 
York, commissions are at work on the 
problem. Michigan has taken a really 
notable step forward in its Land Eco- 
nomic Survey to find out the real facts 
in the case. Mr. Philip Ayres tells us 
there are said to be 10,000,000 of idle or 
“ Jacker”’ acres in New England. Yet 
little has been done to analyze and check 
up the accuracy of these figures and per- 
haps to do something about it. 

Forestry officials of 38 states estimate 
large areas of idle forest land in need 
of planting, generally from 500,000 
acres to several million acres or more in 
each of these states. It is increasing in 
volume instead of decreasing. Much of 
it is abandoned farm land which no 
longer pays an adequate return under 
agriculture. 

New York is now said to have 5,000,- 
ooo acres of abandoned farm land and 
this is increasing at the rate of 250,000 
acres a year. It has been accumulating 
since 1880. 

Much land, especially farm land, has 
been abandoned in the South, ever since 
the Civil War. There are also immense 
areas of cut-over forest land that are not 
restocking to desirable species. Georgia 
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has 6,500,000 acres of idle land, North 
Carolina 4,200,000, Florida 5,300,000, 
and Louisiana 5,000,000. 

Even the rich agricultural states of 
the Middle West are seriously affected. 
Ohio is reported to have 1,750,000 acres 
of idle forest land, Indiana 1,000,000, 
and Illinois 1,577,000. Even Iowa has 
1,000,000 and Minnesota 5,500,000 
acres. 

Assuming these estimates to be exag- 
gerated, they are still of enormous pro- 
portions, and the “sick patient ” doesn’t 
seem to improve. The situation is be- 
coming worse rather than better. 

What is the nature of this land? Who 
owns it? What is its status as to tax 
delinquency? What is the likelihood of 
reversion for non-payment of taxes? Can 
it be purchased in sufficiently large ad- 
ministrative units? What part does the 
general tax question play in the situation ? 

What is the obligation of the federal 
government or individual states to plant 
up this land? In the matter of public 
benefits, if private enterprise 1s not sufh- 
ciently attracted to do the necessary 
thing, the burden must rest on the 
political units. True, this appears to be 
a form of socialism or governmental 
paternalism—but very necessary just the 
same. What part should the counties, 
towns, cities, and villages, or even the 
schools and water companies, play in this 
program? 

New York planted 25,000,000 trees in 
1928, but if it is true that there are 
5,000,000 acres of idle land in the state 
it would require just 200 years to put 
this forest capital to work at this rate 
of planting. Plans are under way to in- 
crease the annual output of New York’s 
tree nurseries from 30,000,000 to about 
200,000,000 trees. Even this would not 
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be excessive. Seeds and good seeds are 
available. The woods are literally full of 
them. Both Pennsylvania and New York 
are showing the way in the matter of 
proper seed selection. Many states have 
as many idle acres or even more than 


Pennsylvania or New York. What are 


their plans for attacking this uneconomic 
situation? Vast areas of idle lands may 
pay no taxes—may become a liability in- 
stead of an asset. And is public senti- 
ment in tune with a great expansion in 
reforestation ? 

To sum up the problem, surveys should 
be made to determine what has been ac- 


complished to date. These should include — 
information as to the species that have _ 


been most successfully used, the cost of © 


planting under different 
(based upon actual experience), the diffi- 


culties in seed selection, the use of exotic — 


versus domestic species, and the lessons 
that the older plantations teach. Then 


we should examine the facts as to what © 


ought to be done, including the actual 
amounts of idle land in each state which 
are not restocking to desirable species and 
such other information as ownership, 
values, plantability, accessibility, and pro- 
ductivity. 

It is doubtful if the present available 
figures regarding these lands are worth 
much. ‘They are significant, but they can 
not form the basis for any real solution 
because of the generalities and probable 
inaccuracies. A collection of facts on 
which we can formulate needs and 
policies is urgently needed. Michigan, 
Minnesota, and New York have made 
a little start in this direction, but what 
about all of the other states in. which 
the same problem exists? 

The appointment of special commis- 
sions to study the problem may be advis- 


conditions © 


, 
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able. Continually improved statistics col- 
lected with the earnest codperation of 
state foresters, agricultural economists, 
land specialists, and others should be 
helpful. 

Before any great extension in our 
planting program takes place it is most 
advisable to find out just where we stand. 


: We must have the facts or at least a 


‘mearer approximation to them than is 


_ now available. They can be obtained. It 


‘is a challenge to the best thought in the 


forestry profession. 


Should not the foresters of the country 


individually and collectively as a society 


make a careful study of this big economic 
‘issue and recommend some definite action 


to be taken by the individual states and 


the federal government? If they do not 


take the leadership, who can be expected 


to? 
The proposed survey should not in- 


clude lands restocking naturally with 
| desirable species, but should check exist- 


ing estimates of our idle lands and obtain 
additional basic facts concerning them. 


For example, maximum land values for 
reforestation should be established for 
each region and perhaps for each state. 
Undoubtedly under present conditions 
millions of acres could be purchased for 
planting at less than $5 an acre. What 
maximum initial capital investment can 
_ plantations stand in the different regions? 


_ Foresters are not all agreed on this point. 


’ What is the minimum administrative 


unit that should be purchased for federal 
or state ownership and management? 
County, municipal, or school forests could 
_ probably be in smaller units than those 


administered by the federal or state gov- 


ernments. 


What regions present the most urgent 


"needs for planting? Expressed in terms 
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of volume of land available for planting, 

reasonableness of purchase price, need for 

future timber supplies, urgency of tax de- 
linquency, they could probably be classi- 
fied in the following order of importance: 

Northeast, from Maryland to New 
York and New England. 

‘The three Lake States. 

South, including the states along the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast from Virginia 
to Texas, inclusive. 

Middle West from Ohio to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Rocky Mountain Region. 

Pacific Coast. 

The following is a suggested outline 
for such a survey: 

1. What has been done. 

A. Area already planted by the 
states, government, lumber 
companies, and other or- 
ganizations. 

B. Trees successfully used to date 

(by regions). 

The cost of planting trees 
under different conditions 
(based upon actual experi- 
ence). 

The difficulty or success in 
seed selection. 

Exotic versus domestic species 
for reforestation. 

F. Results of older plantations. 

2. What ought to be done. 

Area of idle land in the differ- 
ent states. 

Ownership. 

Values. 

Plantability and productivity. 

Accessibility. 

. Likelihood of tax reversion. 

3. What can be done. 

A. Emphasis should be placed 

upon the best available 
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cheapest and 


best land should be planted 
first, also the most acces- 
sible and the sites which 
will produce the best for- 


ests. 


4. Who should do it. 


A. A brief analysis of the obliga- 
tion and responsibility rest- 
ing upon the government, 
states, municipalities, coun- 


ties, schools, 


SUMMARY OF THE IDLE LAND SITUATION AND REFORESTATION ACTIVITIES BY STATES, 1928 


Idle land, 
State acres 

Pulahaina Waweciee ces sas 1,800,000 
ATIZONA siievevsosscnoes 150,000 
ATIZONA secsesnestacces Not known 
Califottita whic cvcsde vies 2,000,000 
Colorado Mac vec saccee 1,290,485 
Gonvecticut +. ..11asee No figures 
Delawares isa. sases ts oe 150,000 
Wlorida: hits... seswce veces 5,300,000 
GeOE sine ete caci ee austen 6,500.000 
Te SHOW cachet ccecteme 3,966,000 
JIN: aecieccsecatrevs 577,663 
kndigna dteyc sew tsteinaan 1,000,000 
TOWAGE da.swsaecesasatelvcs 1,000,000 
KANSAS Wercavicn scene aleGnaas 
Rentuchy 2.2, ossvesexee 1,900,000 
LOWMAN Doin sno caiesiets 5,000,000 
MAING Iie anewasnnasaces 1,000,000 
Marylandevscscdascsinssts "350,000 
Massachusetts ........ 1,000,000 
NEICUIGAI poh cian cis d ciclo 6,000,000 
NIMREROLS : ccuca ces cee 5,500,000 
Mississippi Svarieea hoe 3,000,000 
MUISSOUTI OT tea sts sceenia's None 


. 34 states have nurseries, 
= Black; W. = White; A, = 
D. = Douglas; S. = Scotch; P. O. 


ry 
* 


lumber com- 


TABLE I 


Nurseries 1 


Actual 

Contents, output, 

Area, no. of no. of 
No. acres trees trees 
I 40 100,000 50,000 
I A Pat cce 60,000 
2 1,000,000 500,000 
I 4. Diskeace Egos 
I 4 60,000 60,000 
I Ce a RC 300,000 
I 40 —_1,500,000 500,000 
I 12 2,500,000 600,000 
I 10 300,000 250,000 
I O00) 2M vsinn'n eee 
I 15 500,000 200,000 
I 5 2,000,000 2,000,000 
I 2k 300,000 125,000 
I 10 —_ 1,000,000 500,000 
5 41 20,000,000 4,000,000 
I 20 27,000,000 12,000,000 
Cirle be aes 
American; Ru. = Russian; 


= Port Orford; Wes. = 


Table 1 presents a recent compilation 
of the major facts about the idle forest 
lands, together with the activities of each 
state in nursery capacity, output, and 
planting programs. 


Western, 


panies, pulp and paper an 
other wood-using indus- 
tries, water power corpora-; 
tions, water supply and 
reservoir people, farmers,; 
and other classes of com-: 
panies or individuals. 


Area planted } 


Principal 
to date, 1928, species : 
acres acres planted ? 
200 44 Catalpa, B. Walnut, Lo- - 
cust. , 
30 30 Not given. } 
55,520 7,789 Rededs Coulter Pine. 
34,576 160 Cottonwd., W._ Ash, 
es Ru. Olive, be | 
peepee 1,650 Red Pine, W. Pine, Scote 
Pine, White Spruce, N. . 
Spruce. 
500 66 Lobioly Pine. i 
Remiene eaiseae Longleaf Pine. 
ee 300 Ruaees 
ROOD * crevice B. Locust, B. Walnut, 
Ash, Maple, Ru,. 
won Jack Pine. 
30,000 caeacs &R. Pine, Tulip Pop- 
ae W. Ash, Sycamor 
Catalpa, R. Gum, ; 
Locust, B. Walnut. 
1,500 500 & R. Pine, N. Spruce, | 
B. Locust, _ Oak, fe 
Walnut, Y. Poplar. 
Bee 1,575 B. Walnut, W. Pine, H 
Spruce, Cottonwd., 
Cedar. . | 
seeees 9025 R. rea Walnut, Pecan, © 
.- Elm Hackberry. | 
sia vaae 160 W. & RB Oak, Tulip Pop- © 
lar, B. Walnut. i 
19,540 2,824 Longleaf, Loblolly, Short- — 
leaf, — Pines, O: 4 
Ash, it 
50,000 2,000 W. Pine. "S ruce. ; 
1,500 350 ,» R. and Loblolly Pines, — 
Scotch Pine, N. Spruce, — 
Tulip, R. ak, Ash, — 
Walnut 
. R., and Scotch Pin 
. an Spruce. 


W., R., and “Jack Pine. 


W. Pine, N. Spr 
Pine, 


Oaks, Walnut, Locust. 


N. = Norway; R. = Red; 


Actual Area planted 
Contents, output, ———*~——, 
Idle land, Area, no. of no.of todate, 1928, 
State acres No. acres trees trees acres acres 
MMRSITANA. | ose co ose cei ee + 13,198,000 I Ne ne odet 2,000,000 51,174 3,707 
OO saeaes PEA eae Mlsesissis 213,982 ...+0. 
' METRE ers 7a. 0's-0) 0:0 s'0ss)61 vie 6:0 100,000 .. tet a) WN Soe ye Oecres LOO \ies.cscs 
New Hampshire .... 1,723,575 I 257 7,000,000 2,000,000 12,471 1,700 
pew Jersey .......... 1,400,000 I I0 4,000,000 + 3,000,000 + 20,000 =—-1,000 
| New Mexico .......... 500,000 .. RTM aretine. so puiercsiniscmt in, aia SIayee maaetetalece 
Btew YOrk vi .c.ceees 5,000,000 3 214 90,000,000 25,000,000 150,000 25,000 
| Me Carolina ........... 4,200,000 I ot 350,000 200,000 1,792 595 
_N. Dakota Weigiaiclajeislove sa Ae eaeee e 20 600,000 Ae Sere TA 50 
BEG occ caccsicscs ses ee. 15750,000 3 50 11,000,000 3,100,000 14,104 3,100 
BPIAHOMA ~2..000000000 aoc ee E 4 60,000 40,000 —‘1, 100 10 
Biregon ..<..... Bisicteteaets Bitewsiene é Souden F75O0;000" cccess a S507 
Pennsylvania ........ . 3,500,000 5 134% 46,196,388 14,168,000 72,003 11,998 
Rhode Island ... Eerie esalevelp 
Mee Carolina ..ssccseces 665s saicles, 
fe Dakota .....< 139,738° sesnes 
Tennessee ...... Sober 105 
BMEAG iis clcins'sace sles 4,000 500 
tah ...... melerers.e BOOO ean 
feyermont ......... 14,000 2,000 
; Virginia Pew casa ete 50 
| Washington ...... 10,000 3; 
OW. Virginia ........ +» 700,000 ‘iI 6 400,000 400,000. ....5. 400 
_ Wisconsin .... edie se /-8:10;000,000) -2 17 ie Pan hire os 2,000,000 4,000 2,000 
| “Wyomin 10,400 
STORE W s cists! éisiniels »400 .. 2s GCE 8 AAOOTE INE oe No Esa - 
" SSS el —- 
“RENT RRS SORIO Iie 107,987,123 232,878,188 76,653,000 991,896 88,462 
ey 
234 states have nurseries. 
2B. = Black; W. = White; A. = American; Ru. = Russian; N. = Norway; 
D.= Douglas; S= Scotch; Pa Or=| Port Orford; Wes. = Western. 
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OUR IDLE LAND PROBLEM 


TABLE 1—Continued 


Nurseries 1? 
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Principal 
species 
planted ? 


Wes. Y. Pine, Jack Pine, 
Scotch Pine, wean. 
Blue Spruce, Ru. Olive. 


W. and R. “Pine, Ne gone 
N. Spruce, W. A 

R. and W. Pine, nes 
Pine, N. Spruce, D. Fir. 


We cand) GR. a Pine, > N. 
Spruce, W. Spruce, 
European Larch. 

Loblolly, Longleaf, Short- 


leaf, pruce, W. 
Pine. 
R. and W. and eee 


Pine, N. Spruce, B. Wal- 
nut, Ash, Oak, Tulip. 


Scotch, Ww. way Jack, 
Loblolly Pine, A, Elm, 
B. Walnut, Ash. 

Di Bir, Ya »Pine,. Port 
Orford Cedar, B. Lo- 
cust, Green Ash, 

R. S. and P. Pine, 


N. and White Spruce, 
Red Oak, Baroy: Larch. 


B. Locust, Y. “Poplar, Jap. 
Larch. 
Longleaf Pine. 


R. and W. Pine, N. and 
W. Spruce, Eur. Larch. 

Loblolly, Shortleaf, W. 
and R. Pine, B. Locust. 

D. Fir, Western Spruce, 
P. O. Cedar. 

R. and W. Pine, N. 
Spruce. 

W. and R. Pine, N. and 

W. Spruce. 


eeeeee 


R. = Red; Y. = Yellow; 


COST OF BLISTER RUST CONTROL WORK 
A “CARRYING CHARGE” IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHITE PINE 


By C. C. PERRY 


Agent, Office of Blister Rust Control, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


(Ha E ARE living in an age of cam- 
7 paigns of prevention. Health 
associations of one sort or an- 
other, all over the land, are urging an- 
nual or semi-annual physical examina- 
tions for the detection of human ailments 
which can be prevented, alleviated, or 
postponed by timely medical attention. 
In the business world, companies insur- 
ing properties against fire have made vast 
strides in securing the wide use of fire- 
proof building materials and in the in- 
stallation of fire prevention equipment, 
such as automatic water sprinklers. In 
agriculture, the timely and thorough 
application of insecticides and fungicides 
has long since become an accepted prac- 
tice for the prevention of crop damage. 
In the field of forestry, cooperating agen- 
cies in Massachusetts have been conduc- 
ting experiments which already bid fair 
to change completely the method of pro- 
tecting forests from fire, by supplemen- 
ting the present system of fire suppression 
with a system of fire prevention through 
education and periodic patrol. In other 
phases of forest protection, the wisest 
policy seems to be to take measures to 
prevent further damage to forest crops 
by insect and fungous pests. In figuring 
the cost of such preventive measures, the 
charges must be considered not on the 
basis of insurance premiums for possible 
crop replacement, but as annual charges 
for the prevention of crop damage. 
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The damage caused by the white pine 
blister rust, Cronartium ribicola Fischer 
indicates conclusively that plans for the 
future production of northern white pine. 
Pinus strobus L., must include provisio 
for the prevention of local damage b 
this disease. Introduced into this countr 
thirty years ago, the rust has now becom 
generally distributed on native white pin 
throughout New England and Nev 
York. Also it is established in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Washington, and has 
recently been found in Idaho and Oregon. 
It is generally prevalent in the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia, while scattered infections have been] 
found in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Even the} 
most skeptical must admit that the disease 
causes severe damage to merchantable: 
timber as well as to young pine. Where : 
the disease is not yet under control, re-: 
production of white pine has been se -: 
iously interfered with because of its rav-: 
ages. Such a situation is a matter of 
prime importance in any consideration of 
reforestation in the white pine regions, 

The encouraging fact, however, is that 
intensive experimental work has demon- 
strated that in the eastern United States | 
the disease can be controlled effectivel 
and at a reasonable cost. This expense 
must be considered merely in the light of 
an added cost of growing the crop of 


COST OF BLISTER RUST CONTROL WORK =} 


pine timber, and included in the category 
with necessary expenditures for fire pre- 
vention, precautions against grazing, pre- 
vention of insect depredation, and other 
hazards. In other words, the cost of 
protection against blister rust is a “ carry- 
ing charge” in the business of growing 
‘white pine timber. When so considered, 
white pine can be grown as a commercial 
crop with a certainty that it will be ma- 
tured and harvested without loss from 
: blister rust, and with no appreciable re- 
duction in the profit on the investment. 
me Lhe practice in protecting stands of 
white pine from blister rust is to elimi- 
nate all Ribes (currant and gooseberry 
bushes) that can be readily located by a 
- thorough search within 200 to 300 yards 
of the pine to be protected. Large scale 
experiments and extensive practical ex- 
perience have demonstrated that under 
‘eastern conditions this practice is entirely 
feasible and gives adequate protection to 
“the white pine stands so treated. 

The exact width of the Ribes-free * 
safety zone around the pine stand in any 
particular instance depends upon many 
~ conditions, such as exposure, the presence 
- or absence of a screen of vegetation, re- 
° lative elevations, and other factors. The 
: maximum width required, however, does 
not exceed 900 feet under average forest 
conditions in the northeastern states.” 


1 By Ribes-free is meant a condition as free 
from Ribes as is economically possible. It is 
humanly impossible as well as impracticable, 
to obtain an absolutely Ribes-free condition 
- in one search of any area. 
> Cultivated black currants (Ribes nigrum 
mei.) are particularly susceptible to blister rust 
and may be dangerous within a mile of a 
white pine stand. The removal of such plants 
is a regulatory function of state pest control 
departments. Many states have declared the 
black currant a public nuisance and under- 
taken its eradication. 
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The acreage involved in this protective 
zone, is an important factor influencing 
the cost of control work. Other factors 
affecting the cost are the abundance, loca- 
tion, and species of Ribes growing on the 
control area; the nature of the under- 
growth; the general topography of the 
country; and the type of labor available 
to perform the necessary field work. With 
all these factors to be considered, it is 
quite apparent that it is rather difficult 
to arrive at a figure representing the 
average cost of control work which will 
be applicable on any specified area. It is 
a fact, however, that the average cost of 
Ribes eradication work performed on 
areas aggregating over 4,725,000 acres 
in the New England States during the 
period from 1922-1927 inclusive was but 
13.3 cents per acre of land examined.” 

This figure represents the cost of initial 
control work. Even with the best work 
in the field, some of the bushes will be 
broken off leaving pieces of the crowns 
from which sprouts will develop; a few 
bushes may be overlooked entirely ; and 
it is also true that some of the seedling 
bushes, too small to be noticed in the first 
working of an area, may eventually attain 
sufficient size to be a menace. A second 
examination of some sort (it may only 
require a mere re-checking of parts of the 
entire area) may be necessary, therefore, 
in from five to seven years after the initial 
examination. The cost of this second 
working of the area should be much less 
than the cost of the initial Ribes eradica- 
tion work, for the reason that fewer 
Ribes bushes will be found and usually 
only a portion of the original area will 
require attention. Data which have been 


3 Data furnished by Office of Blister Rust 
Control, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
D. A., February, 1928. 
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recorded as the result of re-eradication 
work in two towns in New Hampshire 
indicate that the cost of the second work- 
ing did not amount to more than one- 
half the cost of the first operation. In 
this particular instance, the average cost 
per acre of land examined in the initial 
control work on an area of 30,051 acres 
was 15.5 cents whereas the average cost 
of the second examination of the same 
area was 6.9 cents per acre, or less than 
one-half the original cost.* 

Later on, possibly after another five 
to seven-year interval, it may be neces- 
sary to go over a part of the ground a 
third time. The cost of this examination, 
if necessary at all, should certainly not 
amount to more than one-third of the 
original cost. After this, it is unlikely that 
further control work will be necessary 
during the remainder of the rotation. 

In order to illustrate more clearly that 
the added costs of systematic blister rust 
control work amount to but a few cents 
per acre per year, calculations have been 
made and are presented herewith. As a 
basis for these computations, theoretical 
blocks of pine of from 50 to 1000 acres 
have been considered, and calculations 
made to determine the acreage in a pro- 
tection zone 900 feet wide around the 
pine block in each case. Then, on the 
basis of the total area to be examined for 
Ribes, that it, the block area plus the 
protection zone area, the total cost of 
the first, second, and final examinations 
for Ribes has been computed, assuming 
30, 15, and 10 cents, respectively, as the 
average per acre costs of the three opera- 
tions. 


“Figures from tabulations of field data 
furnished by L. E. Newman, Agent, New 
Hampshire Forestry Commission, Concord, 
N. H., February, 1928. 


The length of the rotation for the 
pine crop has been arbitrarily chosen 
50 years, although it has been demon- 
strated that in some instances the finan- 
cial rotation of the species lies between 
50 and 55 years. On the basis of the 50 
year rotation, the costs have been com- 
puted at 5 per cent compound interest, , 
and the accumulated costs at the end of! 
the rotation thus arrived at. 

These figures of accumulated costs, , 
based as they are on compound interest, 
represent a fair estimate of the maximum 
average cost of protecting pine areas of 
specified size from blister rust damage. 
Many factors involved will tend to lower 
the average costs. By a further step in 
the calculations, it is possible to deter- 
mine by the use of annuity tables the 
actual annual expenditure required to 
equal these accumulated costs. In other 
words, the actual annual carrying charge 
which will provide the necessary protec- 
tion against the rust, at least in the New 
England states, has been ascertained. In 
the table on page 53 the annual charges 
per acre of white pine protected are in-— 
dicated for different sized lots. 

From the same calculations, there has 
been constructed the graph shown in 
Figure 1. From this curve, the cost per — 
acre per year for any sized pine lot from ~ 
50 to 1000 acres can be readily deter- 
mined. When extended beyond 2000 
acres, the ‘“‘curve” becomes practically 
a straight line indicating a cost of 3 
cents per acre per year. 

These figures indicate clearly the en- 
tire practicability of blister rust control 
work on average areas in New England. 
The maximum of protection (900-foot 
safety zone) can be obtained for the 
entire rotation for the equivalent of an 
annual expenditure of from 4 to 12 
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TABLE I cents per acre, depending on the size of 
“ . 
ANNUAL “CARRYING CHARGES” ° the pine area to be protected. The larger 
ee. : 

‘white pine sir cabbaepterth aig the area, of course, the smaller the car- 
a SCE rying charge per acre, due to the smaller 
on) SE See eens proportion of the area in the safety zone. 
ee es 102 Such costs are far from excessive when 
RC aiaiaiere cise oie ee sicreieve seis ee ° . 
is -096 considered on the basis of annual carry- 

Bae ME Rea Else S. slahs .O9I ; é 
- a SS SS ‘087 ing charges. Obviously, a poorly stocked 
55, Gi Re ee eae 066 stand may not be able to carry even the 
y 
BOD ain ofaia\e.s ¢:e vio iSis eet 8's ® +057 most nominal charge, whereas medium to 
: OO eran gies: srotiacsia rete 053 4 
| ee ee ae ty stocked stands will carry the charge 
Pererey bes eee SO Sy .047 without seriously affecting the final net 
shes weet cece sence erences -046 return. It can properly be urged, there- 
: hp En ee ne .0. s 
| as ot fore, that provision should be made for 
aos NOR ae 042 such prevention insurance in projects re- 


5The figures in this table have been arrived at by the use of a general formula, the 


derivation of which follows: 
Where: 
_ The lot area (pine area in acres)=L. A. 
The protection zone (goo feet wide) area in acres, from trigonometrical calculations = 
58.42 + .0826V L. A. X 43560. 
The initial per acre cost of removing Ribes = I. C. 
The second per acre cost of removing Ribes = S. C. 
The last per acre cost of removing Ribes = L. C. 
$x @ p per cent compound interest for 50 yrs. = 1.0f™. 
$x @ p per cent compound interest for 45 yrs. = 1.0p”. 
: 7 $x @ p per cent compound interest for 40 yrs. = Lop”. 
Then: 
The total cost of protection at the end of the 50 year roation = 
ie met 
ie [L. A. + (58.42 + 0826VL. A. X 43560) ] X(I. C. X 1.op”) + 
if [L. A. + (58.42 + 0826VL, A. X 43560) ] X(S. C. X r.op”)+ 
Ve [L. A. + (58.42 + .0826VL. A. X 43560) | X(L. C. Xx 1.0p"). 


a And then where: 
ir op 


r The annuity producing $1 in 50 yrs. = Lop” —1 eg De 


By factoring we have the general formula: 
_ The total annual charge = 
TL. A. + (58.42 + 0826VL. A. X 43560) ] X 
.. [(L. C. xX 1.0p")+(S. C.X r.op*) +(L. C. X 1.09") ] X T. 
- And: 
-- The annual charge per pine acre protected = 


[L. A. + (58-42 + 0826VL. A. X 43560) ] X 
[(1. C. X 1.0p") +(S. Cc. X 1.06") +(L. C. X r.op”)] < T. 


L. A. 
At 5 per cent interest and control costs of 30, 15, and 1o cents per acre, this formula reduces 
to .0262[L. A. + (58-42 + 0826VL. A. + 43560) ] 
Lb. A. 
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lating to the future management of white 
pine in New England. 

In conclusion, it can be stated as a fact 
beyond dispute, that it is vitally impor- 
tant in New England to protect not only 
the present white pine crop from blister 
rust, but also to extend such protection 


200 300 400 


FIGURE I. 


as far as possible to lands which are poten- 
tial pine sites, in order to prevent this de- 
structive disease from destroying the seed 
trees and pine reproduction now on such 
lands. With so much of its soil better fit- 
ted for the growth of white pine than of 
any one other tree; with many of its in- 
dustries and with thousands of its inhabi- 
tants dependent upon the continued pro- 
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duction of white pine timber; with its 
“ summer playgrounds,” many of which: 
are ranked among the “ show places of 
America” largely because of the pictur- 
esqueness of white pine—New England | 
is indeed vitally concerned in the pre-- 
vention of further damage from this dis- - 


i 
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1000 
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ease. In combating the rust, study has de- 
termined a simple and feasible method of 
control; the application of control mea- 
sures has been found thoroughly effective ; 
and the results of extensive experience 
prove conclusively that white pine on the 
average area can be protected against 
this disease at a very reasonable charge 
of a few cents per pine acre per year. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE REPRODUCTION OF 
HARDWOOD FORESTS IN SOUTHERN 
CONNECTICUT’ 


By JAMES L. AVERELL 


Junior Forester, Lake States Forest Experiment Station 


N SOUTHERN CONNEC- 
TICUT, within a radius of 
fifteen miles of New Haven, 

b are some 6000 acres of hardwood forest 

and which have been under the continu- 

Ous care of a forester for the past twenty 

‘years. Fires and domestic animals have 
been kept out and various silvicultural 

‘methods tried in an effort to make this 
area produce the best forest crop possible, 
while yet serving as a watershed for the 
supply of the city of New Haven. 

At the end of the twenty-year period, 
an intensive study was made of this area 
‘to determine the influence of various 
factors affecting reproduction. The gen- 
eral conclusion reached was that the 
‘method of cutting, whether partial or 
‘clear cutting, has less influence on the 
reproduction of hardwood stands in 
‘southern Connecticut than is attributed 
to it. Other factors, such as seed supply, 
germination, and survival of young 
plants, tend to a greater extent to deter- 
“mine its success or failure. 

The most important factors found to 
be affecting reproduction were as follows: 

Origin of Reproduction. Reproduction 
of sprout origin is no longer considered 
by foresters to be desirable in southern 
New England. This is due chiefly to the 
extermination of the chestnut by the 


17 aken from the author’s M. F. thesis in 
the library of the Yale School of Forestry. 
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blight disease. The great abundance and 
ready sale of this tree made it of out- 
standing economic value; while its rapid 
growth and prodigious sprouting capacity 
gave it paramount silvical importance. 
The region received the name of “ Sprout 
Hardwood” from the capacity shown 
by this dominating tree for sprouting. 
Other species were considered of very 
secondary importance in comparison. 
With the disappearance of the chest- 
nut, the name “ Sprout Hardwood ”’ be- 
comes a misnomer. Southern New En- 
gland is now no longer entitled to such 
a name, any more than are the oak forests 
of the Ohio valley or the hardwood 
stands in the southern Appalachians. For 
it is safe to say that the sprouting ability 
of the remaining species in southern New 
England is no better than that of the 
same species in the regions to the south. 
If any preference for the title can be 
cited, it is in favor of the latter regions, 
as the quality of sprout maturing in 
New England is generally poorer than 
that produced further south. This is 
due to the slower rate of growth found 
in the north, which causes less rapid en- 
closing of the parent stump and marked 
lengthening in rotation to tie or sawlog 
size. ‘These observations were made: by 
the writer in extensive travels through 
the hardwood forests of North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
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The temperature and humidity in 
southern New England, while very likely 
less favorable to rotting than further 
south, are sufficiently so to limit the 
rotation of hardwood sprouts to sixty or 
seventy years. Beyond this period, the 
rate of rotting in most cases becomes so 
high that the market value of the sprout 
timber diminishes. This susceptibility to 
rot and liability to wind-throw due to 
poor root distribution have brought 
sprout origin into disfavor in recent 
years. Thus the disappearance of the 
chestnut from the region has made the 
name “ Sprout Hardwood ”’ of historical 
interest only, and further, has completely 
changed the attitude of foresters toward 
sprout reproduction. Any method of 
cutting which tends to discourage sprout 
formation and favor seedlings and seed- 
ling sprouts is now desirable. 

Some species sprout much better than 
others, as is indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


Per cent of Number of 
: stumps failing stumps 

Species to sprout examined 
Red maple ......... fe) 237 
Chestnut oak ....... fo) 194 
Hard maple ........ fe) 23 
BOCCie sencdire terete ¢ 9.1 22 
Redroak- ies eo sec 9.4 106 
IW hitesashs se fcs/06.% 11.3 44 
White oak ......... 11.4 123 
Scarlet oak ........ 17.2 87 
Black oak .......... 32.3 62 
Hickory: siakieade,.aeh 41.8 67 
Black birch ........ 66.1 68 
1033 


Why there should be such a variation 
among species is not clear. Physiologists 
consider it due to inherent qualities 
within the plant. 

Seed Supply. Since sprouts are no 
longer desired, the question of seed supply 


that there are three desirable forms o 
reproduction, namely, seedling, seedling 
sprout, and multiple seedling sprout, al. 
of which originate from seed or seedlings; 

Seed supply depends chiefly on seec 
production, seed dissemination, insect 
damage, and rodent activity. The oakss 
which are now the most abundant ana 
generally valuable trees in the region: 
produce seed only in their so-called seec 
years. This intermittent production has 
a direct bearing on reproduction and cut+ 
ting practice, but no one has studied satiss 
factorily its cause. A record of the years 
in which species had produced acorna 
abundantly would not only be of value 
in studying periodicity of seed production 
but would furnish important data ir 
investigating reproduction cuttings. Yet 
no such data are recorded in southern 
Connecticut, even though they would be 
comparatively easy to obtain. For ini 
stance, the year 1925-26 was a decidedd 
red oak seed year, and the scarlet oakh 
mast was also very heavy, while chestnut 
oak and white oak were only medium i 
comparison and black oak producedk 
practically no acorns at all. 

It is believed by some that such | 
formation on past years can be obtainedd 
by counting the annual rings of as 


Cd! 


examination of cross-sections of ne 
stems is the only accurate method a 
this is hampered by a scarcity of spe 
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mens which are unquestionably seedlings 
and not seedling sprouts. 

Among the most important agents in- 
fluencing the seed supply of oak are cur- 
culios, insects which lay their eggs in 
growing acorns. The larve later de- 
velop at the expense of the embryos. The 
amount of damage they do to an acorn 
“crop is very great, as is amply proved by 
the large number of empty seed coats 
‘found on the forest floor pierced with 
tell-tale exit holes of curculios. 

_ The rodents form a group of agents 
whose influence on the seed supply is 
also very great. Squirrels, field mice, 
and shrews all find much of their annual 
subsistence in acorns. ‘Their work can 
easily be identified, for the method of 
each in getting the food out of the shell 
is very characteristic. The squirrel re- 
‘moves the seed coat in large pieces, in 
‘much the same fashion as an orange peel 
would be taken off, and eats the embryo. 
“With the mouse, a hole is gnawed 


permit the embryo while still in the shell 
to be reached and devoured. The shrew 
also makes a hole through the shell, but 
leaves part of the cotyledon in the acorn. 
Of the three, the squirrel consumes the 
"greatest amount of acorns, if the number 
of shells on the forest floor be used as 
an indicator. 
One of the characteristic differences 
between a mouse and a shrew is that the 
former is a vegetarian while the latter 
is carnivorous. This fact accounts for 
the habit of the shrew in leaving part of 
the cotyledon in the shell, for he chooses 
‘only wormy acorns and is after meat 
‘when digging out the embryo. Thus he 
‘does not destroy acorns of value, but 
rather helps to keep down the curculios. 


mI ee 


“through the seed coat large enough to. 


Southern New England is not unique 
in this question of biotic influence on seed 
supply. Troup (2) states, ‘‘ The acorns 
of most of the better known Indian oaks 
are much subject to the attack of in- 
sects. They are also eagerly devoured 
by birds and by bears, squirrels, rats, and 
other animals. These agencies often 
have a very prejudicial effect on natural 
reproduction.” 

But not all of the acorn crop is 
destroyed, in spite of its many enemies. 
In the forests, areas are discovered which 
have a number of good acorns on them. 
A few shells showing mice and shrew 
work are found; sometimes quite large 
piles of squirrel shells lie nearby. It was 
thought that perhaps these surviving 
acorns were distasteful to rodents 
through excessive acid content or some 
other chemical difference. However, this 
was soon proven not to be the case, since 
the squirrels on the Yale campus ate 
several handfuls of them with great 
gusto. Many places under observation 
showed a total destruction of the crop. 
For example, certain scarlet oak trees 
near Lake Wintergreen had produced 
abundantly and the ground under them 
was literally covered with acorns in early 
November. Five months later, a half 
hour’s search yielded a single viable sur- 
vivor; only cups, shells, and curculio- 
bored seed coats were left. Again, an 
area six miles to the northeast had re- 
ceived two years ago a partial cutting 
of its red oak stand. From a silvical 
standpoint, it was ready for a heavy fall 
of acorns to start reproduction. This 
year the red oak seed crop was good, yet 
a diligent search yielded only a few 
acorns capable of germinating. The work 
of squirrels was in evidence everywhere. 
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Seed Germination. Seed that is fortu- 
nately overlooked by insects and rodents 
constitutes the small percentage of the 
original crop which may germinate. With 
the acorns, leaf litter is probably the 
most important factor influencing germi- 
nation. It serves as a cover which keeps 
moisture and temperature conditions 
favorable. Red oak acorns lying in moist 
depressions, yet uncovered with litter, 
were observed just after the snow had 
gone to be swelling and bursting with the 
rising temperature of early spring. ‘Those 
under the leaf litter had not responded 
to the change in air temperature. Most 
of these early germinators were caught 
by the frost and the exposed portion of 
the embryo browned. The browning led 
to rotting which spread throughout the 
embryo and killed it. Leaf litter thus 
prevents unseasonable germination and 
keeps moisture conditions favorable. The 
white oak group which germinates in the 
fall is influenced in the same way as the 
red oak group which holds over till 
spring. 

Soil. As soon as the radicle of the 
germinating seed touches the soil, the 
latter begins to play its part in the suc- 
cess or failure of reproduction. Con- 
necticut soil is known to be chemically 
favorable to tree growth. The physical 
characters vary, due largely to its glacial 
origin. 

The surface layer of this glacial soil 
is dependent for its moisture on the com- 
pactness of the bottom horizon or zone. 
The latest soil classification divides soil 
into three major horizons, separated on 
the basis of color and structure, or both. 
If the bottom horizon is compact, the 
surface soil will be moist, regardless of its 
texture, but should the bottom horizon 
be loose in structure, it tends to cause 


rapid drainage, which deprives the upper 
horizons of their moisture. This feature 
is believed to be responsible for certai 
associations of the tree species. But of 
equal importance is the depth of soil, 
which Leffelman found to be propor-: 
tional to the site quality. 

Soil seems to influence reproductio 
only in a selective way, determinin 
which species can grow on an area ani 
how large and fast they will develop. 
A common example is chestnut oak o 
the thin-soiled ridges. There are prac~ 
tically no areas in southern New Eng- 
land that one can say have failed be-: 
cause of the soil to reproduce to tree 
growth of more or less desirable species. 

Climate. A study of U. S. Weather: 
Bureau records for New Haven brings 
out two facts which emphasize the re- 
lationship between climate and hardwood 
reproduction in this region. First, the 
temperature for any period varies from 
the normal for that period so little that 
temperature may be disregarded in com- 
paring reproduction resulting from cut- 
tings made in different years. A graph 
of the mean monthly temperatures for 
the past four years shows strikingly this 
lack of variation by the closeness with! 
which the curve for each year follows 
that of the normal curve based on fifty 
years’ record. 4 

Secondly, precipitation varies suff 
ciently to have considerable influence on! 
the survival of young plants. When the: 
precipitation falls below the normal and! 
stays below it during all the growing 
season as was the case in 1923, the effec 
on young reproduction is certain to 
detrimental. Thus it may be said that 
temperature can be regarded as constant 
from year to year, but that precipitation 
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varies widely and can thus influence re- 
production. 

— Shrub Competition. Woody shrubs 
constitute a cause for the failure of de- 
sirable reproduction to survive on certain 
areas. Leffelman has pointed out that 
on site I woody shrubs are found in 
‘greater numbers and growing faster 
than on site III. Observations by the 
writer not only confirm this, but indicate 
that the shrubs constitute a deleterious 
influence on hardwood reproduction for 
a greater length of time than on site 
Bril. Some of the plots laid out on areas 
cut within a year, of site III character, 
‘show a large number of woody shrubs, 
‘such as viburnum, dogwood, and horn- 
beam coming in. On similar sites, with 
‘a longer period since cutting, no such 
large number of shrubs is found. This 
“would indicate that on poor sites the 
-woody shrubs may start in the first year 
in great numbers just as on site I, but 
do not survive the poor growing con- 
ditions, as such species as chestnut oak 
“are able to do. However, on the good 
sites the woody shrubs start the first year 
and remain for ten or more years as a 
serious hindrance to natural reproduc- 
- tion. Rabbits are detrimental, since they 
select the hardwoods as food in prefer- 
ence to most shrubs and thus check their 
height growth, which must be maintained 
if they are to stay in the dominant crown 
class. 

Rabbit Injury. On all the areas 
studied, rabbits were found to be the 
most important single factor in retard- 
ing the growth of young hardwood re- 
production. Their work consists of bit- 

ing off the most vigorous stems and 
twigs, usually including the leader, and 
of eating the buds and tender tips. This 
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seems to be their chief source of food 
during winter and early spring. The 
presence of snow on the ground in- 
creased their working height by several 
feet. This pruning by rabbits is an an- 
nual affair on all the areas under obser- 
vation around New Haven, for there 
were found old stubs as well as the fresh 
cuts of the past winter on many plants. 
The repeated pruning has given the 
plants a bristling appearance, and might 
well be termed “ rabbit pollarding.” 

The work of rabbits is unmistakable 
in its character. The cut they make is 
diagonal across the stem and almost as 
clean as that made by asharp knife. Tell- 
tale tooth marks also present, 
especially on the thicker stems, where the 
rabbit evidently tried to bite through 
the older portion low down, but reached 
higher when he found it too thick and 
tough. 

Although rabbit injury does not im- 
mediately result in the death of the plant, 
the mutilation of the straight stem and 
the loss in height increment are very 
important. Injured plants often make 
a new start from the root collar and if 
no rabbits returned to the area, they 
would continue to shoot up as vigorous 
seedling sprouts. But the numerous 
dead stubs of other years indicate only 
too clearly that the chances of such re- 
covery are very small. 

This detrimental work of the rabbits 
is not found only now and then, but is 
ubiquitous wherever the ‘reproduction is 
not too large and is growing rapidly, 
producing succulent tips. To arrive at 
a quantitative value of this injury, use 
was made of a dozen permanent sample. 
plots laid out by Paul W. Stickel two 
years previously to study the influence 
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of varying kinds of shrub growth on 
hardwood reproduction. On half the 
plots the competing brush had been cut 
away, which had freed the hardwood 
reproduction, permitting more rapid 
growth. On the others, increase in size 
was still hampered by the brush, holding 
the annual growth to a small amount. 
The total for all the plots recorded as 
dead was eleven per cent and included 
those missing from the plots. It is 
reasonable to assume that at least part 
of this was due to rabbit work. A larger 
percentage of plants had disappeared or 
died on the plots where the competing 
brush had been cut away, than on the 
plots where the reproduction had not 
been freed. 

The rabbits are selective in their 
choice of food plants. If the shrub species 
are included in the hardwood list, the 
following order indicates decreasing sus- 
ceptibility to rabbit damage: maples, 
oaks, beech, hickory, black birch, chest- 
nut, hazel, witch-hazel, viburnum, white 
ash, and mountain laurel. Mountain 
laurel was never found injured, even 
though it was growing rapidly and within 
easy reach of the rabbits. 

Slash. In the present study, hardwood 
slash had apparently no influence on re- 
production, either in favoring species or 
in hindering growth. The common 
method of handling brush in this region 
is piling and allowing it to rot. By ten 
years the piles have practically disap- 
peared. Piles vary in size but are seldom 
over five feet high and twelve feet in 
diameter when first thrown up. They 
rapidly sink down to within a foot or 
two of the ground. Brush piling some- 
times takes another form, that of wind- 
rows. Neither form of piling kept the 
reproduction from coming through. The 
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only reason for piling the slash is to make : 
room for removing the cordwood or logs. . 

Hardwood slash does not increase the : 
fire hazard, for the chief fire fuel in this | 


region is the layer of leaf litter which 
covers the ground. This will burn with 
sufficient heat to kill reproduction, re- 
gardless of whether slash is present or 
not. 

Analysis of the data collected indicated 
the following facts regarding cutting: 

1. In clear-cut young stands (30 years 


old or less), a high percentage of sprouts 


is the result in every case. This is an un- 


desirable form of origin for reproduction. 
2. If the rotation is extended to a 


sufficient age (80 years or more), clear- 


cutting permits plentiful reproduction of 


seedling or seedling-sprout origin. 
3. In the age classes between 30 and 
80 years, Stump sprouting is uncertain 


and advance seedling growth is not likely 


to be present in quantity. 
4. The chief value of partial cuttings 


as indicated by this study, is that it 
serves as a safety measure for natural — 
If factors affecting seed — 
and survival of © 


reproduction. 


supply, germination, 


young plants are not favorable at the 
time of cutting, there may yet be oppor- — 


tunity for the heavy seeded species to 
become established on the area. How- 
ever, this opportunity may never arrive, 
if factors deleterious to seed supply and 
young plant growth are not removed. 

Factors other than cutting method af- 
fecting reproduction may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Reproduction of sprout origin is no 
longer considered by foresters to be de- 
sirable in southern New England. 

2. The seed supply of oaks is seriously 
influenced by curculio larve and by 
rodents. 
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_ 3. Leaf litter has a favorable influence 
on germination. 
_ 4. Soil influences reproduction in a 
selective way by determining which 
species can grow on an area and how 
large and fast they will develop. 
--s5. Temperature can be regarded as 
constant from year to year, but precipi- 
tation varies widely and can thus in- 
fluence reproduction. 

6. Shrub competition lasts for a longer 
period on the good sites than on the poor 


“sites. 
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7. Rabbit injury is the most important 
single factor in retarding the growth of 
young hardwood reproduction. 

8. Hardwood slash had apparently no 
influence on reproduction. 
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Forstliche Rundschau. Edited by Dr. 
Heinrich Weber, Freiburg i. Br. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1928. Publ. 


by J. Neumann, Neudamm. Pp. 
128. 


This new German forestry periodical 
is the successor to the “ Forstliche Jahres- 
bericht” of 40 years ago, that did not 
survive the war. Dr. Weber has under- 
taken the gigantic task of bringing in 
quarterly form a review of the entire 
field of forestry. 

This first number covers not only all 
German literature, but also that of Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland and its colonies, 
North America (English only), Sweden, 
Spain, and Hungary. The other coun- 
tries will be covered in due course. 

The reviews themselves are very brief 
(in the nature of things) but cover the 
field very thoroughly. At the close of 
each number is an invaluable index by 
authors. 

The subscription price is 20 marks 
yearly (about $5). 

Such a digest of current literature is 
indispensable to the forester who wishes 
to be abreast of the developments in his 
profession. 


A. B. RECKNAGEL. 
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Forests of Canada: Their 
Extent, Character, Ownership, 
Management, Products, and 
Probable Future. Prepared by the 


The 
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Dominion Forest Service, Ottawa 
for the Third British Empire For~ 
estry Conference held in Australiad 
and New Zealand, August to Octo-: 
ber, 1928. 


This report should be of particular in- 
terest to foresters in the United States, 
for various reasons. While technical for- 
estry developments are still largely in 
the pioneering stage, the situation is fun- 
damentally sound. A large proportion of 
the absolute forest land is in public own- - 
ership. Of the privately owned forests, , 
ownership is rapidly becoming concen- - 
trated in the hands of the pulp and paper ' 
industry, which is beginning to acquire : 
the viewpoint of permanent production, 
due largely to enormous investments in 
mills and in hydroelectric development. 
Canada now leads the United States in 
newsprint production, besides supplying 
that country with around 1.5 million 
cords of pulpwood annually, cut from 
privately owned lands, the export of raw 
pulpwood from Government lands being . 
prohibited, in the interest of the home 
industries. \ 

The report opens with a brief de 
scription of the three main regions of 
the Dominion—the Cordilleran, Great 
Plains, and Eastern Regions. The main 
types of forest growth are then outlined. ; 

The total forest area is estimated at 
1,151,454 square miles, or 32.5 per cent i 
of the total land area of the Dominion. 
Of this forest area, 27.2 per cent is of 
merchantable timber and 48.1 per cent 


were 
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‘is young growth, both accessible, while 
24.7 per cent is regarded as unprofitable 
or inaccessible under existing conditions. 
Of the total forest area, only 7.1 per cent 
‘js regarded as of potential agricultural 
value. The large area of young growth 
‘and part of the area regarded as un- 
‘profitable are accounted for in large 
_ degree by the past prevalence of fire. 
_ Only fragmentary data of a reliable 
character are available as to volume of 
stand. Of coniferous species, the esti- 
_ mate indicates 382.7 billion board feet 
~ of saw material, and around 800 million 
cords of small material. Of the saw ma- 
terial, there are in the Eastern Provinces 
45.2 billion feet, Prairie Provinces 17.5 
billion, and British Columbia 320 billion. 
Of the total stand of conifers for the 
Dominion, 98.2 billion feet are spruce 
and 15.2 billion are white pine. 
Of the broadleaf species, the total 
stand for Canada is around 42 billion 
feet of saw timber and 1122 million cords 
of small material, of which much the 
‘largest single element is poplar, pre- 
dominantly in the Eastern Provinces—in 
large degree a fire type. 

The important timber species are dis- 
cussed as to distribution, qualities of 
- wood, and uses. Of 31 coniferous soft- 
- wood species and 160 hardwoods, only 
~ 23 and 32, respectively, are commercially 
4 important. Conifers form over 80 per 
cent of the standing timber and 95 per 

cent of the lumber and pulpwood pro- 

duced. 
Be Of the total forest area, 90.4 per cent 
- jg still in public ownership, Dominion or 

Provincial. On public forest lands, the 

settled policy is to dispose of timber by 

means of licenses to cut, rather than to 
sell timber land outright. The respective 
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Governments have thus the legal power 
to control cutting methods. 

On the basis of total timber content, 
10 per cent of the forest resources of the 
Dominion are in private ownership, 40 
per cent under Government license or 
lease, and 50 per cent still unalienated. 
Naturally the latter occupies the less ac- 
cessible locations. 

Existing forest legislation is summar- 
ized, and the administrative organization 
of each Forest Authority, Dominion and 
Provincial, is described. 

The forest revenue accruing to Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments is 
around $17,000,000 annually. Expendi- 
tures total around $7,000,000 in adminis- 
tering, protecting, and developing the 
forest resources. 

In connection with municipal and pri- 
vate forestry activities the most notable 
fact is the rapidly increasing interest 
being taken by the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

There follows a description of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, 
the Association of Forest Engineers of the 
Province of Quebec, and the Canadian 
Forestry Association. The outstanding 
activity of the latter is educational pub- 
licity in forest fire prevention, largely 
through travelling lecturers who tour the 
back districts with motor cars and mov- 
ing pictures on forestry subjects. 

There is also a list showing objects 
and officers of the numerous associations 
of manufacturers of forest products 
throughout the Dominion. 

Under “ Education and Research ” are 
listed and described the several schools 
of forestry and an outline is given of for- 
est research and experimental work of a 
distinctly creditable character. 
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Due to insufficient data, no reliable 
estimate can be made as to total annual 
increment, and rate of depletion is almost 
equally uncertain, particularly as to losses 
through insects, disease, and wind. Of 
the accessible area, it is roughly estimated 
that on 665,800 square miles the forests 
timber, growth is offset by decay, and 
that on 665,800 square miles the forests 
are in growing condition. On the whole, 
natural regeneration is good, except 
where repeated fires have reduced the 
recuperative powers of the forest. Under- 
stocking is general, due to fires and cut- 
ting methods. Indications are that total 
depletion somewhat exceeds the incre- 
ment. 

The report closes with a discussion of 
the economic importance of the forests 
and forest industries in the life of Canada, 
with conclusions as to what steps are 
necessary to place production on a perma- 
nent basis. 

CrypeE LEAVITT. 
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A-Rafting on the Mississip’. By 
Charles Edward Russell. The Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y. 1928. Pp. 357; 


illus. 


This is a fascinating account of the 
old logging and sawmilling days on the 
upper Mississippi written by one who 
took part therein. The author, well- 
known as a journalist (City Editor, 
N.Y. World, 1894-1897; Editor, N. Y. 
American, 1897-1899), was born in 
Davenport, Iowa, in 1860 and spent his 
boyhood on “the River” between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. 

Beginning with the earliest days of the 
steamboat before the Civil War, clear 
down to the close of this mighty epoch 


in the “ nineties,” it was a time of great’ 
enterprises and glittering romance, the: 
like of which this continent will not se 
again. As for the rafts, they began with 
crudely constructed lumber rafts pro-: 
pelled by huge oars, culminated in the 
dexterously constructed log rafts towed— 
that is, pushed—by specially designed 
raft boats, and ended with the last lum- 
ber raft, gathered from remnants left at 
mills in the summer of 1915. One man’s} 
lifetime embraced the entire period, but: 
let Russell tell the story of this raft, the: 
last of her tribe: 

“As they neared Albany, Illinois, the : 
captain bethought him that there was | 
living in that town a man that had a 
peculiar and unequaled interest in this 
funeral procession, a man that had played 
a notable part in the raft story and borne 
great honors in river navigation. 

“He sent a yawl ashore and invited 
this man to come and ride upon the final 
raft of the Mississippi. The man came. 
He stood in the pilot-house of the Ot- 
tumwa Belle and held the wheel. He 
looked out at the scenes that had heal 
so familiar to him, noted with the pilot’s 
eye where the channel had changed, fore-_ 
told with the pilot’s sixth sense where it 
would make other changes. He rode as 
far as Davenport and saw the bridge 
swung for the last time on a raft-boat. 
He landed and had a reception from old _ 
rivermen and citizens and was escorted 
back to Albany. 

“It was Stephen Beck Hanks. 

“He had ridden upon one of the first 
lumber rafts that descended the Missis- 
sippi; he had piloted the first log raft. 
He had seen the beginning, the culmina- 
tion, and the end; the whole thing had — 
passed in one man’s lifetime.” 
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The Great Lakes states of Minnesota 


and Wisconsin that contributed their logs 


and lumber to the Mississippi were in 
five regions, being the basins of the Wis- 


consin, the Black, the Chippewa, the 


St. Croix, and the upper Mississippi 


| ‘above the Falls of St. Anthony. More 


than 40 billion feet, board measure, came 
down the river to build up the great 


- central farming belt of our country. 


“From Minneapolis to St. Louis all 
day sounded the buzz of saws and the 
rattle of logs on the runways. The crest 
came with 1892, and then the whole 


thing began to dry up and blow away 
faster than it had come. On a sudden we 
awoke to the fact that the supply of 
white pine Providence had so wisely 
“bestowed upon us as a reward of merit 
‘was not inexhaustible but almost done 
for. One by one the mills began to be 
‘abandoned. The rafts grew fewer and 
fewer and were always constructed of 
smaller logs, until they came to be made 
_up of material that 20 years before would 
have been scorned. The rafting steamers 
were sold into the lower river or the 
~ Ohio trade or were broken up for side- 


walks. 
“ Long before that time the railroads 
had all but strangled the packet business. 
“At last the great and wonderful river 


that had once bustled with traffic lay 
- virtually deserted. At rare intervals an 
excursion steamer would wake the lonely 


echoes of the bluffs with an unaccustomed 
whistle, but mostly the broad stream 
flowed on, year in and year out, unruffled 


- by a steamboat prow. The Government 


continued to spend money upon its im- 
provement, much money; more money 
than ever before. It put in wing dams, 
some of them where they might be of use; 


“it chiseled rocks on the rapids; it patrolled 
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the vacant waters for snags that now 
would never have caught anything. The 
359 crossing lights between Cairo and 
St. Paul were burned religiously every 
night, but even if any of them had been 
in the right positions there was nothing 
to steer by them. It had been a great 
chapter in the nation’s real history ; also 
a gorgeous riot in the nation’s great and 
always merry game of waste. It ceased 
with the destruction of the last of the 
providential pine-trees. 

“The closing page of the narrative 
was marked with a singular reversal of 
what had been the normal tides of com- 
merce as of national expansion. For 
about 50 years lumber moved westward 
from the Mississippi across the prairies, 
even to Denver; moved in a great stream 
of traffic. I went back to the river coun- 
try a few years ago and found the lumber 
stream moving from West to East. To 
learn that Muscatine, Clinton, Daven- 
port, Dubuque were now getting their 
lumber supplies from Oregon was a shock 
comparable to the upsetting of all funda- 
mental faith in nature. On the site of a 
ereat mill at Muscatine I found a yard 
that dealt only in pine brought across 
the continent, from Puget Sound or some- 
thing like that, and the world seemed 
all topsy-turvy as I looked at it. 

“J went to LeClaire. The old saw- 
mill was gone. Of the town that had 
bustled with activity, half was dissolved 
away, half an inert suburb. Still the 
river flowed out of the mystery above 
the point into the mystery below the 
bend, and the shape of the bluffs was un- 
changed. But the old boatyard that had 
been the scene of Captain Pluck’s great 
fight and had built so many proud vessels 
and played so great a part in business— 
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that was a waste of weeds and silent as 
the grave. 

“Tn one corner was an object that 
seemed familiar. I made a way to it and 
found it a discarded pilot-house. The 
name board still remained, and pushing 
the weeds aside I traced the outlines of 
the name—Le Claire Belle! Often I 
had stood in the pilot-house with Captain 
Jack McCaffery and looked out upon a 
procession of rafts going down the river 
and a procession of rafting steamers as- 
cending it for more, and this was the end 
of that vision. 

“ Not far away was a sign over a wood- 
yard. It read: ‘Oregon Pine.’ ”’ 

Russell deals biographically with many 
of the pilots and captains of his beloved 
stream. To them he assigns an almost 
superhuman sense of gaging the ever 
shifting channel and steering by night 
almost as well as by day. One of these 
heroes, Captain Van Sant, earned the 
name of “ Captain Pluck ” because of his 
indomitable perseverance in the face of 
disaster. He became Governor of Minne- 
sota and was nearly chosen as Vice- 
Presidential running mate to President 
Roosevelt. ‘“‘ His profound faith,” says 
Russell, ‘‘in the possibilities of the busi- 
ness, a faith in which he sometimes stood 
almost alone, was vindicated in other 
ways. In 1842, when Stephen Hanks 
went into the pine wilderness, there were 
in the whole great St. Croix region but 
two sawmills, one at St. Croix Falls, the 
other at Marine. On the Mississippi 
below the St. Croix there was hardly one 
mill that really deserved the name. 
Thirty years later Hanks counted 135 
sawmills between St. Paul and St. Louis 
that he had seen erected and buzzing 
their way into fortune. Besides these, 
scores had been built above St. Paul and 


on the tributary streams. Out of the: 
great boom at Beef Slough, mouth of the ! 
Chippewa, issued now in a season from | 
400,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet of logs. , 
In one season, that of 1873, 680 rafts | 
passed the Davenport bridge and were | 
estimated to have contained 275,000,000 | 
feet. As sample days, on June 5 of that 
year 18 rafts passed the bridge; June 6, 
18; June 7, 17; June 11, 16. Fifty-four 
acres of logs in a day. Six great lumber 
manufacturing points above Davenport 
daily consuming their quotas of logs were 
gages of the new empire.” 

Of special interest to our readers are 
Chapter III, entitled “‘ The Pine Tree 
Eldorado,” and Chapter IV, ‘“ The Lum- | 
berjack,” for what they reveal of the early 
days of logging in the Lake States pin- 
eries. Here is Russell’s vivid description 
of the early logging camps on the head- 
waters of the Mississippi: 

“‘ Sometimes one roof covered kitchen 
and sleeping quarters ; sometimes, in later 
years, kitchen and dining-room were in a 
separate structure. A typical camp of my 
time had but the one building—and poor 
at that. In its center was an open fire- 
place; near-by the tables where the o 
were fed, and where they sat and smoked 
in the evening. From this extended the 
two wings, lined with rough bunks ial | 

i 


tiers, one above the other. There were 
no mattresses ; sometimes the bunks were — 
filled with hay or straw, sometimes with — 
cedar or hemlock boughs, and covered — 
with blankets. For pillows the men used 
their coats, doubled up; sheets were un-_ 
known and the men usually slept in their _ 
clothes. : 
“The camp was built with its one — 
door facing the south, if that were pos- 
sible, so as to get the full sun, when it 
happened to shine; the only window 
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being opposite this door. Daylight was 


not really important in the place, for 
usually the sleepers were ousted from 


their beds and sent forth to work before 
dawn and did not return until after the 
dark had come. 


“The fireplace in the center was such 


‘as red Indians might have made. It was 
a pavement of stone and sand in a wooden 
box about eight feet square and a foot 


high, built on the floor of the shack. 
Over it was a funnel of slabs leading to 


~ ahole in the roof for the smoke, or part 


of it, to escape. Hooks and wires were 
arranged about it for the drying of wet 
clothes. 

“About 60 men constituted the popula- 
tion of one camp. The pay was wretched, 
all things considered, and I was never 


done wondering that even the ablest 
“labor recruiter’ could induce men to 
_ undergo such drudgery on such terms. 
Experienced and skilful woodsmen re- 
ceived $40 a month; others $30 to $35. 
- But the pay included board and lodging, 


and I think this was always held out as 


enticement of power. Adroit recruiters, 


busy in the slums of the cities, were wont 


~ to curl glib tongues about the advantages 


of a life where there was no boarding- 
house bill to be met. It is to be said 
that in general the fare was ample and 


fairly good. The great staple was baked 


beans, and the fireplace in the center was 

the home of the everlasting bean pot.” 
One wonders what has become of the 

army of 140,000 men who were engaged 


in the winter camps of the Lake States 


during those heroic days. 

When the ice broke up in the spring, 
the decks of logs along the stream were 
driven to raft-assembling points like Beef 
Slough and Stillwater. Here each log 


- was branded with its owner’s mark and 


sorted into booms. In the early days, 
rafts were made as follows: 

“The logs were placed side by side and 
lengthwise of the stream. At each end of 
each log great holes were bored. A limb 
of birch was laid across, a binding withe 
of split burr-oak was bent over it as a 
staple, and pegs were driven into the 
holes to hold the staple fast ; contrary to 
precept; square pegs into round holes. 
It was wasteful, extravagantly wasteful ; 
there is no doubt of that. The holes 
spoiled the ends of the logs, and the birch 
and burr-oak were increasingly difficult to 
come by. But what cared we? The re- 
sources of the continent, bestowed upon 
us because of our great deserving— 
would they not last forever? On with 
the dance and the hole-boring! 

“Each section of logs thus bolted 
together extended the length of the raft 
and was called a string. In making up 
the strings, which were units of the raft, 
care was had to put side by side logs of 
different lengths, where that was possi- 
ble, that there should be few even breaks 
at the joints. This was necessary to keep 
the whole thing from tearing apart as 
it went around the bends. But at best the 
texture was uncertain, and when a for- 
ward corner of a raft hit the bank the 
birch lashings would crumple up and the 
logs start forth like sheep loosed from 
a pen. 

“At each end of each string was a great 
sweep-oar made of a plank bolted to the 
butt of a young tree. A raft with ten 
oars at each end was a ten string raft. I 
have seen rafts of 15 strings, when they 
covered more than three acres and looked 
like a vast plowed field gone afloat. 

“When the raft had been constructed 
after this fashion, the boom that had held 
the logs in Beef Slough or elsewhere was 
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opened and the raft slid out upon the 
river.” 

To make a lumber raft, the method 
was similar. 

“The boards from the mill were 16 
feet long and an inch thick. They were 
arranged side by side, one layer one way 
and the next criss-crossed on this until 
24 courses had made an even-edged pile 
16 feet wide and 32 feet long. This was 
called a crib and was the unit of the raft. 
It was now framed in the pieces of 
2 by 8. Holes were bored in these and 
stakes called ‘‘ grub-pins”’ were thrust 
through the holes to keep the frame 
together. The grub-pins projected above 
the cribs. To make a raft it was only 
necessary to fasten the cribs together with 
pieces of plank bored with holes to fit 
the grub-pins.” 

In those days, every town along the 
upper Mississippi had a sawmill as 
surely as it had a school house and 
churches. “ It was,” says Russell, “ the 
happiest business ever known, for the 
logs slipped easily from those immemorial 
forests of noble white pine to the north- 
ward (believed to be inexhaustible and 
created for our sole benefit), and as for 
the lumber into which they were made— 
all men must have that.” 

“All day long the great rafts followed 
one another, floating with the current of 
the broad, placid, and beautiful river as 
the business mounted (crimes or no 
crimes) and scattered wealth and wages 
all up and down the stream side. Upon 
it battened these new-sprung towns, 
while a definite if primitive romance 
hung upon all its activities; the romance 
of easy money, adventure, and peril, the 
finer romance of battling with nature, 
subduing forests, and going face to face 
with the wild. Chiefest of its rougher 


and almost Neanderthal glamours was } 
around two battalions of its industrial . 
army, those queer wild men I have de- | 
scribed as fighting out the savage winters 
in the woods, and the other queer wild 
men that managed the rafts down the 
involutions of the Mississippi.” 

To George Winans belongs the credit 
of having perfected steamboat towing of 
rafts whereby he revolutionized the lum- 
ber industry. Among the earliest to 
profit by this new rafting experiment 
were Frederick Weyerhaeuser and Fred- 
erick Denckman—destined to become 
timber tycoons. 

Development was rapid after this. 
Rafts ceased to be plaited with birch 
boughs and staples and were just masses 
of loose logs held with brails tightened 
by winches. Rafts increased mightily in 
size—600 feet in length and 250 in width 
was common. Russell records a raft that 
was nearly a third of a mile long. What 
it meant to navigate acres of logs through : 
the tortuous channel of the Mississippi 
can be imagined. 

Lumber rafts were slower to push than — 
log rafts, because the water running be- 
tween the logs offered less resistance. Yet 
phenomenal speed was made—in 1883 | 
the Menomenee took a lumber raft 192 
feet wide and 576 feet long from Read’s — 
Landing to Alton in six days and four — 
hours—a distance of 582 miles! 


This is not a great book, but it is a 
book that strikes straight to the heart of 
anyone who knew the halcyon days of 
lumbering in the white pine region. As 
for the riverman, who, on reading this | 
book, will not echo the old-timer’s cry: 
“The only ambition I have is to get 
back to the Mississippi! ” 

A. B. RECKNAGEL. | 
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Trends and Silvicultural Significance 
of Upland Forest Successions in 
Southern New England. By 
Harold J. Lutz. Bulletin No. 22, 
Yale School of Forestry, 1928. Pp. 
68; illus. 22; diagrams 5; tables 20. 


_ The writer of this bulletin, a research 
fellow at the Yale School of Forestry, 
gives an interesting description of the 
“normal” succession of forest types on 


gion. Three main stages or associations 


| 
the upland soils of the Connecticut re- 
: 
| 


are distinguished in the gradual advance 
from open land to the climax forest: 

1. The red cedar-gray birch associa- 

tion, commonly known as the “ old-field 
type.” The picture of the forest reclaim- 
ing abandoned fields and pastures should 
be readily recognized by anyone familiar 
with the region—first, the open land, 
with a low cover of grass, weeds, or 
shrubs; then a scattering of red cedar 
seedlings and shrubby clumps of gray 
birch and minor tree species; their growth 
into an open forest stand, often inter- 
persed with grassy openings or with 
shrubs such as sumac and bayberry and 
‘the low-growing juniper; and finally a 
transition into,— 

2. The hardwood association. This is 
the usual upland hardwood mixture, de- 


cidedly variable in composition from 
place to place, but frequently character- 
ized by the presence or dominance of 


some of the oaks. An “inferior hard- 


wood” and a “‘ better hardwood ”’ phase 


may be recognized. The former often 
predominates during the early stages of 
development, with such species as dog- 


wood, hop hornbeam, blue beech, red 


maple, and chokecherry. These are suc- 
ceeded by the better hardwoods, such 
as red, black, white, chestnut, and scarlet 
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oaks, shagbark hickory, white ash, yellow 
birch, sugar maple, and basswood. This 
stage may persist for a long time unless 
there are hemlock seed trees in the vicin- 
ity, in which case hemlock seedlings be- 
come established and the association is 
succeeded by,— 

3. The hemlock-hardwood association. 
As the name indicates, this is a mixture 
of hemlock with the “ better” hard- 
woods. At first a fairly large number of 
species may be present, but later many of 
these are crowded out and over limited 
areas the stand may even become pure 
hemlock. The author gives convincing 
evidence that this is the climatic climax 
of the region, capable of perpetuating it- 
self indefinitely, although he does not 
show very clearly why it should not pro- 
gress into a pure hemlock association if 
undisturbed. The importance of shade 
in hemlock reproduction is demonstrated 
at some length. 

Each association is considered as to its 
general characteristics, taxonomic fea- 
tures, distribution, successional relations, 
and anthropeic relations (disturbances by 
man), and several examples of each are 
described. The excellent photographs of 
many of the areas studied by the author 
almost tell the complete story in them- 
selves. The trends of succession are also 
shown diagrammatically, and the struc- 
ture of each association is shown quanti- 
tatively in a series of tables. 

Fire, grazing, cuttings, or other dis- 
turbances generally induce a retrogressive 
succession, a change back toward a more 
primitive association. These changes are 
described specifically for each association. 

In the second part of the bulletin the 
value of each association from the sil- 
vicultural point of view is appraised, and 
some of the more important conclusions 
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as to silvicultural policy and practice are 
given. The red cedar-gray birch associa- 
tion serves to establish woodland condi- 
tions and has considerable value as a 
nurse crop for the hardwoods which re- 
place it. Its yield of timber products, 
however, is very low, both in quantity 
and quality. The hardwood association 
is capable of better timber production, 
but is exceeded in this respect by the 
hemlock-hardwoods mixture, which oc- 
cupies the site more completely and is 
more desirable for several other reasons 
which are presented. 

For the red cedar-gray birch associa- 
tion, cuttings only to remove dead or dy- 
ing material are recommended, allowing 
the natural succession to take place. The 
conversion of hardwood stands to hem- 
lock-hardwood is favored where natural 
hemlock seeding is taking place, as op- 
posed to the alternatives of maintaining 
the hardwood or of converting artificially 
to white or red pine. In the hemlock- 
hardwood association either shelterwood 
or light group selection cuttings should 
result in starting hemlock reproduction, 
which must be well established before 
final cutting or severe opening of the 
stand. 

The conclusions reached are strictly 
applicable only to southern New En- 
gland, but the subject deserves careful 
consideration by foresters in the other 
eastern and north central states wher- 
ever similar types are found. Those un- 
trained in ecology need not avoid the 
bulletin as possibly ‘too technical,” as 
only a few ecological terms are used and 
these are clearly defined at the outset. 


Epwin L. Mowat. 


The Clearfield State Forest Tree 
Nursery. By William F. Dague,: 
District Forester. Foreword Db 
Joseph S. Illick, State Forester of 
Pennsylvania. Bulletin 47, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, De-' 
partment of Forest and Waters. 
Pp. 31; illus. 15. Harrisburg, Pa.,, 
1928. 


The Clearfield State Forest Tree 
Nursery, established in 1911, is the larg- 
est of the several nurseries operated by; 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. It is now about 20 acres in 
size with an annual output of approxi- 
mately eight million trees. 

In this bulletin District Forester: 
Dague, who has had charge of the Clear- - 
field Nursery since its establishment, pre- - 
sents a wealth of detail regarding opera- - 
tions there. His discussion of the way in| 
which forest tree seedlings and trans- - 
plants are produced is comprehensive in | 
its scope and so interestingly presented as ; 
to hold the attention both of the layman | 
and the technical forester. Presumably ' 
its chief purpose is to arouse and sustain 
the interest of prospective tree planters, 
landowners, and friends of forestry. 
However, there is enough technical detail 
to make the publication of value to the 
forester interested in the production of 
forest planting stock. 

The excellent pictures, 15 in number, 
carefully selected to show a variety of th : 
nursery operations, add greatly to the 
value of the publication, particularly for — 
the reader who is gaining his first al 
sion of a forest tree nursery. 

The reviewer believes that the detail: 
of nursery management, if the nursery i 
to be successful, must be gradually devel 
oped through trial and experimentation 


pt met 
— — 
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especially to fit soil, climatic, and eco- 
nomic conditions characteristic of that 
one nursery. This plan evidently has 
been pursued by the management of the 


Clearfield Nursery with marked success. 


~ Tourists’ 


A variety of equipment specially adapted 
to local needs has been devised and per- 
fected, all to the end of more efficient 


production of young trees. Space does 


not permit of comment on the numerous 
interesting details of nursery management 
described. ‘Those who are interested 
should read the publication in its entirety. 

While as already stated the details of 


‘nursery management must be local in 
character, one of the best means of de- 
‘veloping proper local methods consists in 


a critical study of other nurseries. For 


this purpose a personal inspection is al- 


ways preferable but a great deal can be 


learned about the Clearfield Nursery 


from reading Mr. Dague’s bulletin. He 


is to be complimented both upon suc- 
cessful management of the nursery and 


on his clear and entertaining presentation 


of the story. 
R. C. HAWLEY. 


Bee 


“Pour Comprendre lArbre et la 


Foret” By P. Thioller. Librairie 
Hachette. Paris, 1927. 


This well illustrated book of pocket 


‘size is suggestive of a happy method of 
extending a knowledge of forests and 


forestry. It is one of several books of the 
Library (Bibliotheque du 
Tourisme) published under the direction 
of Marcel Monmarché. Some other 
volumes of the set in addition to this one 


on the trees and the forests of France are 


appreciations of monuments of Paris, 
modern decorative art, French land- 
scapes, and the sea. 

The book devotes the first chapter to 
direct and indirect benefits of the forest, 
following this by a description of forest 
stands, information as to how they are 
managed, and notes on the chief species, 
native and introduced. The next four 
chapters cover in an interesting way the 
subjects of utilization of the forest, pro- 
tection, dune fixation, and the problems 
of reboisement in the mountains. Forest 
statistics and taxation are briefly handled 
in a chapter. 

By all odds the most interesting por- 
tion for reference by the tourist is Chap- 
ter X, which takes up the forests by 
respective “ departements,” with a page 
by page series of little attractive views 
of forests, indented in the text. To cap 
it all the book closes with a little lexicon 
of silvicultural terms for the benefit of 
the layman. 

The author takes it for granted that 
the reader is interested in the silvicultural 
practices of France and writes for the eye 
of the educated. Regional forestry books 
for our travelling public in the United 
States which contained such specific read- 
able material as this French treatise in- 
stead of generalities would be a welcome 
addition to popular books of the kind 
that one may slip into the pocket and 
read at leisure moments. 

By the use of small print 260 pages of 
interesting material are presented. There 
are 49 diagrams and figures and 171 illus- 
trations from photographs. The bibliog- 
raphy covers poetry and prose of the 
forest as well as technical forestry works. 

SAMUEL N. SpRING. 
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Bescherming der Bosschen. (Forest 
Protection in Java.) By E. J. 
van Jelen. Tectona, Aug., 1928. 
Pp. 580-582. 

This article deals with forest protec- 
tion in Java under two main headings: 
Protection against theft, and protection 
against fire. 

In the United States the first factor as 
a cause of forest damage is of less im- 
portance, but in Java the Dutch have had 
continual trouble with the illegal cutting 
of timber by natives, who sometimes even 
go out in small armed bands. This con- 
dition is so serious that a police force of 
1417 men is employed to protect the teak 
forest of about two million acres. 

Forest fires have been and still are the 
most destructive of all causes of damage. 
Regulations for fire protection began as 
early as 1787. In the earlier methods 
the “blady ” grass was either cut and 
burned under supervision or cut and 
covered with earth. Then the method 
of protection by means of fire lines gradu- 
ally developed, until in 1905 the follow- 
ing method was adopted: 

1. Burning isolation strips around the 
forest area and along the boundaries of 
the grass fields. 

2. Construction of fire lines along the 
roads and trails dividing the forest into 
blocks. 

3. Erection of lookout towers and 
placing of fire alarms for the purpose of 
giving signals. 

4. Provision of adequate patrol by 
watchmen. 

The authorities have lately come to 
the conclusion that most fires are set 
intentionally and that fire protection 


methods must be centered more on direct 
preventive measures against the starting; 
of incendiary fires than indirect methods s 
of fighting the fires after they have? 
started. The main importance of fire 
lines at present therefore is as a start- - 
ing point for back fires in fighting a big: 
fire. 
During the fire season of 1926 an in- - 
vestigation was conducted regarding for- - 
est fires with special reference to the time : 
at which they started. Records were ob- : 
tained for 4300 fires, or about 60 per cent : 
of all the fires that occurred. The hour ' 
was taken as the unit; fires between 
12 M. and 1 P. M., for instance, were 
recorded as having started at 12 M. 
This investigation brought out that for- 
est fires in Java started mostly during 
the time of day when there was the least 
danger of careless or accidental fires; 
while the fewest fires occurred when 
travelling and walking to and fro of the 
natives in the woods was the heaviest. 
The largest number of fires occurred at 
12 noon and at 8 P. M. when there is 
practically nobody in the woods, the 
smallest number in the morning before 
7 A. M. and in the afternoon between 
4 P. M. to 7 P. M. when all the work- 
ers go to and from the fields and when — 
the natives are driving out or bringing 
in their live stock. t 
This obviously points to the fact tha 
fires for the most part are set intention- _ 
ally and the offenders choose the time of 
the day when they are least likely to 
caught. It further shows the advisabilitys | 
of more attention to direct measures for 
prevention of incendiary fires. 


J. H. van Wyk. 


VALUE OF TRAILS IN CONSTRUCTION 
oF Low STANDARD Roaps 


In the early days of national forest 
administration there was a rather definite 
idea that trails should be so located that 
roads could later be constructed over the 
same routes and advantage thus be taken 
of construction work done on the trails. 
During the last decade our general 
progress has been toward lower standards 
in trails and higher standards in roads, 
and in District 1 at least we have not in 
recent years considered that trails would 
be of much value when it came time to 
construct roads into the territory served 
by the trails. 

Some study of existing trails during 
the past two years has convinced the 
writer that there are many miles of exist- 
ing trails over which low standard roads 
should be constructed for protection and 
development purposes, and which will be 
a teal asset in reducing costs of road 
construction. 

The following extracts from a report 
by Road Foreman Edwin Nieland are 
interesting as bearing on this subject. 
The report is on 12.3 miles of road con- 
structed by Nieland from the Bitterroot 
River drainage in Montana over the 
Montana-Idaho divide to the Selway 
River drainage in Idaho. About 13 miles 
of further construction is planned for 
next year which will extend the road to 
the Deep Creek Ranger Station, located 
at the confluence of Deep Creek and the 
Selway River. The cost of the 12.3 miles 
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constructed during the past season was 
$11,676.86, or an average of $949.33 
per mile. 

Nieland says, in part: 

“The road is constructed 7 feet wide 
on side hill; no grading on flat sections; 
clearing limited to that absolutely nec- 
essary; no location survey, road follows 
old pack trail wherever possible; mini- 
mum radius of curves about 20 feet; 
maximum grade on long stretches, 12 
per cent; on short sections, 20 per cent; 
bridges and culverts of log construction 
throughout. .... 

“In Miles 11 and 12, where the road 
is developed over the summit on a 12 per 
cent grade, the route is entirely away 
from the pack trail. This offered an op- 
portunity to determine the saving in the 
cost of road construction along an exist- 
ing trail on account of the constructed 
trail. 

“The work on these two miles con- 
sisted of medium clearing with slopes 
from 30 per cent to 100 per cent, with 
the average at about 60 per cent. 

“The cost of constructing a trail upon 
which the tractor could be operated came 
to an average of $200 per mile. This 
does not include any extra clearing, which 
in the case of a pack trail would average 
10 feet wide. The value of this figured 
at 1.2 acres per mile at $150 per acre 
would bring the cost to about $400 per 
mile. However, in the case of a pack 
trail it would be necessary to widen the 
trail at an estimated cost of from $50 to 
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$75 per mile, which would indicate that 
a pack trail under these conditions would 
represent a value of from $300 to $350 
per mile, or from 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the cost of construction. 

“On flat ground and on slopes up to 
15 per cent, the value of the trail is small 
and would be almost entirely represented 
by the value of the clearing done on the 
trail. 

“Tt is on slopes from 15 per cent to 
40 per cent that I believe the trail repre- 
sents the greatest proportionate value 
since in this case the slopes are moderate 
and the tractor can be operated on the 
trail without doing additional work; 
also, a comparatively small amount of 
grading is necessary on these slopes to 
obtain width and the graded trail repre- 
sents a substantial proportion of this. I 
believe in this case the pack trail repre- 
sents a value of from 30 per cent to 50 
per cent of the cost. 

“On slopes from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent the value of the trail is less, due 
to the greater amount of yardage neces- 
sary to move and the extra work required 
before it can be used by the tractor. I 
would estimate that in this case the value 
of the trail would be from 20 per cent to 
30 per cent of the construction cost. 

“These latter conclusions are only 
estimates based upon the study made in 
Miles 11 and 12 and upon observations 
on the entire project during the season’s 
work. It is hoped that, during the course 
of the work next season on this project, 
it will be possible to make further studies 
along this line.” 

It will be understood that the per- 
centage of saving that Nieland estimates 
from the trail would not hold for a 
higher standard road, and that the stand- 
ards set for this project were decidedly 


low. After an inspection of the proje 
it was agreed between those of us r 
sponsible for it that on this particuld 
road it was a mistake to put in maximu 
grades of 20 per cent, since these coul 
have been reduced to a maximum of I 
per cent or 15 per cent at a relative 
small increased cost. It is in fact planne 
to make this change when the road 
opened up in the spring, and to hol 
maximum grades to 15 per cent on tk 
remainder of the project. 

This road is, of course, not designe: 
for public travel. It is a motor way int 
a big interior country and will make po: 
sible the transportation of men and sup 
plies by slow-moving trucks in place c 
foot travel and pack train transportation 
The Deep Creek Ranger Station is t 
distributing point for the Salmon Mou 
tain division of the Nezperce Forest, a 
area of approximately one-half millio 
acres. It is far from a good road, but y 
believe it will be much better than none 

Frep Morr&E Lt. 
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CoRRELATION OF ToTAL AND Mgr 
CHANTABLE HEIGHT IN WESTERN 
YELLOW PINE q 


During the field season of 1926 dat, 
were collected in connection with a tim: 
ber survey in central Idaho on the to 
height and merchantable height to an 
8-inch top diameter, by diameter classe¢ 
for 898 western yellow pine trees: 
Heights were measured with an Abney 
hand level after the horizontal distan 
from the tree had been determined by 
pacing. Diameter breast high was secure 
by means of a diameter tape, and record 
to tenths of an inch. 
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The trees were assigned to site classes 
by means of the District 4 Site Table, 
which is based upon diameter and total 
height. Fifty-eight trees fell into site 1, 
497 into site 2, and 343 into site 3. 
W: ithin each site class the trees were then 


comparison between the same diameter 
classes in the different sites and between 
different diameter classes in the same site. 
It is evident from these figures that: 
1. The difference between total and 
merchantable height varies according to 


Site 1 Site 2 Site 3 
: Merchant- _. Merchant- Merchant- 
_ Diameter wes eee Differ- oe able Differ- Total able Differ- 
| breast eig eig’ ence eight height ence height height ence 
high, Feet 
inches _ pes 
ee waves 15 10 7 
| erin 30 20 14 
| Gieie claies 44. 29 20 
Bistevstener= 57 a 39 a a 27 ae me 
Oss cic's « 70 II 60 49 12 37 36 3 33 
52 oko 83 Bi 46 58 25 33 43 17 26 
MTA. os 93 55 38 67 eM 30 51 26 25 
ero... ... 103 70 33 75 48 27 58 34 24 
MGeast. as 110 83 27 83 57 26 65 41 23 
Boye ogee 118 92 26 91 66 25 WE 49 22 
ee) Sea 125 100 25 97 73 24. 75 55 20 
ih oO 132 108 24. 102 80 22 79 60 19 
28 regetare 139 116 23 107 86 21 84 65 19 
soars 145 123 22 112 92 20 88 70 18 
BO 3 ka: 151 129 22 117 97 20 91 74. 17 
So Se 156 134 22 121 102 19 94. 78 16 
Ani o's « 160 138 22 125 107 18 98 82 16 
BeOhie «50.8 163 141 ze, 130 112 18 101 85 16 
M38... 05 166 144 22 135 117 18 104 88 16 
th SO Peete 169 146 23 140 122 18 106 90 16 
ie 42,..... 171 148 23 146 128 18 108 92 16 
ee oe 172 149 23 149 131 18 109 93 16 
AG poeta 172 149 23 150 132 18 109 94 15 
: a Biayenale aie 173 150 23 150 132 18 
| EOS pKale.r. 174 151 23 150 133 17 
oe 150 133 17 
Che Seite 151 134 17 
SSRIS 151 134 17 
Average 124 95 27 104. 82 22 71 52 20 


averaged by diameter classes, the average 
tree determined and plotted, and curves 
drawn to smooth out the irregularities. 
‘The accompanying figures, taken from 
these curves, show the average total and 
merchantable height by diameter classes 
for the three sites, and make possible a 


7 
ie 


the site, and is greatest in site 1 and least 
in site 3. 

2. The difference between total and 
the merchantable height varies inversely 
by diameter classes within the site, being 
greatest in the small diameter classes and 
decreasing as diameter increases. 

Warren H. BoLtes. 
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CHLOROPHYLL IN TREE LEAVES 


During the summer of 1928 the 
chlorophyll contents of the leaves of over 
twenty tree species growing in the vi- 
cinity of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratory, North Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, were determined. These analyses 
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Further work has been done on the gree 
pigment contents of fertilized and non 
fertilized trees and on the leaves c 
trees affected with leaf scorch. These r 
sults will be published later. 

The species from which the pigmer 
analyses were made were determine 


Chlorophyll Chlorophyll 
ie Species "Wiese | PRE | ete 
Per cent 
JUNE s 8. ar5,015 American*Blm <t2.2-67.) | ate 31:30 °° | oe? Seeeeee 
ba eee ie Wihites@akts... ose Cee 34.80.50) | ee eee 
Oe ernest Sugar Maple .......... 36.50 45-70 125.20 
July 1o..... Grave Birch. sp citi 36.20 26.10 72.09 
TOSt chee Black Birch’) ce dacs, foe 43.10 27.00 62.64 
TOmor Trembling Aspen ...... 40.40 32.80 81.18 
TOS Ne 2 Large-toothed Aspen ... 41.20 37-75 91.62 
1b Aer, Almond’ Gane t% avtieces eee 34.60 26.15 75-57 
E Wetoiscte Peach os ooh). o sae cele 34.75 16.75 48.20 
Ltt Blacki Walnuti.qcesnases 31.80 26.95 84.74 
TZ crcohsli Filberti.n cove. 39.30 44.35 112.84. 9 
Tae a Shagbark Hickory ...... 40.70 27.20 66.83 
TZ aioe WihitesAshe.os.cem sme ce 42.10 31.25 74.22 
ty PAR Red, Pinte unee ations sak oe 33.00 14.00 42.42 
TH ase White Spruce .......... 32.10 T3525 41.27 
2 SiertNisd Pecan. cadre eiows 41.20 48.85 118.59 
PA Ts Horse Chestnut ........ 30.90 58.35 188.83 
25 Latina Flowering Dogwood .... 29.50 48.50 164.40 
25 roe Red» Maple *. aa.20e cies 42.40 49-35 116.39 ; 
2 AE a Dilipaeoplareetmanes oe 25.00 28.50 114.00 
DS agsrte Beechiorncuiits sont ote eels wre 42.60 50.20 117.83 
26 cn Chestittue., wc ccd ake S720 49.60 132.97 
Salih De CAE Hemlock (1927 leaves) .. 38.65 22.10 57.18 
Meson ut Hemlock (1928 leaves) .. 38.65 19.60 48.75 @ 
1 Droit Pine Oak orc cc eamemeccla’ 40.20 23.75 59.07 
Sine: SYCAMOLE vce ccMlaie actor © 32.85 29.67 90.32 


were made in connection with a series 
of investigations planned to gain informa- 
tion on the growth vigor of individual 
trees. Since the major project will take 
time to complete it was thought advis- 
able to report at this time, without at- 
tempting to draw any conclusions, the 
progress made on the chlorophyll studies. 


largely by the trees growing in the vi-: 
cinity of the laboratory. Great care wis 
used in the selection of the individual 
trees from which leaves were take . 


Trees typical of the species, 4 inch 
or generally larger, in trunk diamet 
were selected. In all cases, the leave: 
for the determinations were mature in 
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size and typical in color for the tree as 
a whole. The leaves were plucked off 
with the petioles intact and taken im- 
nediately in a vasculum to the laboratory. 
The general procedure was to collect the 
leaves in mid-morning after the dew had 
evaporated. 

At the laboratory the petioles of the 
leaves were cut off and samples of the 
leaf blades weighed for the dry weight 
and chlorophyll determinations. Will- 
statter’s method as modified by Schertz * 
for extracting chlorophyll a and 5 from 
fresh leaves was employed. The standard 
developed by Guthrie * was used for esti- 
mating the chlorophyll extracts in a 
Dubosq colorimeter. 

The results, arranged chronologically 
for convenience, are shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The data in the last 
column are the most satisfactory on the 
chlorophyll contents because the variable 
factor—water content of the leaves— 
is eliminated. 

Cart G. DEUBER. 
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INVITATION TO JOIN FoRESTERS TO 
Tour EuropEAN Forests 


_ A group of foresters, lumbermen, and 
forest school men is planning to make 
an intensive study of European type for- 
ests during April and May under the 
direction of that experienced guide, Dr. 
C, A. Schenck. The party will sail be- 
ween April 10 and 15 and return June 9. 


—1Schertz, F. M. 1928. The quantitative 
jetermination of chlorophyll. Plant Physi- 
logy 3: 323-344. 

2 Guthrie, J. D. 1928. A stable colori- 
netric standard for chlorophyll determina- 
fons. Amer. Jour. Bot. 15: 86-87. 


ee. 
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The itinerary will include afforesta- 
tion of waste land in Holland ; hardwood 
coppice under standards, selection hard- 
woods, turpentine and rosin production 
from planted maritime pine forests, and 
famous afforestation work in France; 
coppice and high forest hardwood and 
high forest conifers in command, state, 
and private forests of Switzerland; the 
famous Black Forest of Germany, the 
Spessart oaks, the pineries of the Rhine 
Valley, and the pine plains near Berlin. 
The trip will show successful forests 
developed from natural seeding and from 
planting by the various silvicultural 
methods of our text books. It will show 
forests owned by states, cities, and vil- 
lages, as well as successful private for- 
ests. Many of Europe’s best foresters 
will guide the party with full infor- 
mation and records to show the business 
side of forestry. Economy in utilization 
will also be demonstrated. Over 20 
organized forests will be visited, giving 
a long look ahead that American foresters 
can secure in no other way. 

If a group can be made up, a side 
trip will be made into Sweden and Fin- 
land. 

The spring months are selected as 
winter logging is still in progress, and 
spring silvicultural work in full swing 
on the forests. And the party will be 
back for the summer field season at 
home. 

Forest school men, lumbermen, state 
foresters, and forestry commission mem- 
bers, as well as others interested in techni- 
cal forestry are invited to correspond. 
Some sightseeing will of course be woven 
in for those visiting Europe for the first 
time. 

Expenses will be kept at a minimum 


(about $580). Those interested should 
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communicate with the undersigned, who 
handles the details and party make up, at 
Pennsylvania State Forest School, Mont 
Alto, Pennsylvania. This is the sixth 
annual tour made up under this manage- 
ment with Dr. Schenck as guide and 


director. E. A. ZIEGLER. 
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New NatTIONAL Forest DIstTRICT IN 
LAKE STATES 


A new national forest district, embrac- 
ing the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, was established on Janu- 
ary I, 1929. The new Lake States Dis- 
trict, to be known as National Forest 
District No. 9, already contains ten 
national forest units with a total of nearly 
1,200,000 acres of government land. Be- 
cause of the acute need which exists in 
this region for the reclamation of large 
areas of land, adapted to timber produc- 
tion but at present denuded and unpro- 
ductive, the National Forest Reservation 
Commission has approved a program con- 
templating eventual acquisition of an 
additional two and one-half million acres 
of land in the three states. The purchase 
program will involve the expenditure of 


more than six million dollars of federz 
funds. 

The Lake States were formerly ir 
cluded in the Rocky Mountain Nationa 
Forest District with headquarters a 
Denver, Colorado. The proposed exter: 
sion of publicly owned forest lands, an 
the possibilities for development of foree 
resources represented by the vast acreag; 
of privately owned forest lands in t 
region, have made more direct super 
vision desirable. 

Earl W. Tinker, who as assistant dis 
trict forester at Denver, Colorado, ha 
supervised the land exchange and acquis 
tion work of the Forest Service in 
Lake States for the past several year 
has been appointed District Forester i: 
charge of the new Lake States Distric 
with temporary headquarters at Madison 
Wisconsin. He is a native of Michiga: 
and a graduate of Michigan State Co 
lege. Following a year of graduate wor: 
at the Yale Forest School, he was er 
ployed in forestry work by the Ca 
nadian Pacific Railway. In the Unite 
States Forest Service, he has served 
supervisor of two national forests, © 
assistant chief of the office of fores: 
management, and recently as assist 
district forester in charge of the office’ 
lands. 
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RESULTS OF THE ANNUAL ELECTION 


The results of the annual election were 
s follows: 
President ..,...Paul G. Redington 
Tice-President ..John F. Preston 
Raymond E. Marsh 
William N. Sparhawk 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


“The annual meeting held in New York 
City on December 28 and 29, 1928, will 
rank high among the forward looking 
and constructive meetings of the Society. 
Attended by about 175 foresters,’ it was 


fs 

* The attendance by states and provinces, 
is indicated by registration cards and banquet 
reservations, was as follows: 


New York 


PEAS CSS 5. oie OE nee 52 
MMPI CEICUIER is ies.s\cvergic's caress win oles ova ae 20 
BE rata Wietiwe abet ols 19 
District of Columbia.................. 14 
BIE ACIMISCLES Suisfolcs 644 si6.0.0.0 sls.aiatecnye ip.ds 12 
oo Jieikte7-8t ae eee 7 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, each...... 4 
BRPEDEC Ff ses ioe eee ee tee ee dene ees 3 
Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, North 
- Carolina, Ontario, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
0. ae RR oe eee iz 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
‘souri, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, each .......2. sees ween eens I 
BARONY Ll pas 5672 e200) 2, 2h) 50s) 5 0;5%01 9341+ wii e 90 0 7 
NEM TT UAT ea Wiaiaveelsiels saietiiie ieee 174 


Members of the Executive Council: 


J. S. Holmes, William G. Howard. 


The proposal to incorporate the So- 


ciety was approved, as was also the re- 
vision of the constitution. 


The tellers were Roy O. Pierce and 


L. H. Reineke. 


Warp SHEPARD, Secretary. 
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An INvicorRATING ANNUAL MEETING 
GENERAL COMMENTS 


given over to vigorous discussions of 
major problems of forestry and to some 
exceedingly important announcements 
and plans for the future of the Society 
and the profession. 

President Butler in his challenging 
address, “ Battle Fronts of Forestry,” 
gave the keynote for much of the succeed- 
ing discussion in pointing out the need 
for a more general advance along the 
whole battle line of forestry. This ad- 
dress and many of the other formal 
papers will be published in this and suc- 
ceeding issues of the Journal. The pro- 
gram and brief abstracts of the discus- 
sions of each paper follow this general 
report of the meeting. 

Among the outstanding events of the 
meeting was the announcement by Major 
R. Y. Stuart, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Research Fel- 
lowships, of a gift of $30,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Society to 
finance a survey of some important prob- 
lems in forest education. The successful 
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outcome of this project is principally due 
to Dean Henry S. Graves, who origi- 
nated the proposal, and to the Committee 
on Education. By formal vote, the Coun- 
cil and the Society accepted the gift with 
grateful acknowledgments to the Car- 
negie Corporation, and authorized the 
Committee on Education to enlarge its 
membership, to formulate a plan for 
conducting the survey, and to incur ex- 
penditures against the fund. Unquestion- 
ably, this grant is a red letter event in 
the history of the Society and of the 
profession. 

Another important step taken in New 
York was the resolution requesting the 
President of the Society to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the present forest situa- 
tion and propose a more adequate pro- 
gram for its solution. This action was 
the outcome of a resolution adopted by 
the Washington Section as reported in 
the December Journal, reénforced by a 
very lively discussion of the forest prob- 
lem the first half day of the annual meet- 
ing. 

Another straw that shows which way 
the wind is blowing was the announce- 
ment of an anonymous gift of $1500 to 
be used for a first prize of $1000, a sec- 
ond prize of $250, and the balance for 
incidental expenses, for the best plan for 
the solution of the forest problem. The 
complete details are announced in this 
issue of the Journal. 

The much discussed problem of a per- 
manent Forester-Secretary is apparently 
coming to a head at last. Following the 


report of the Secretary, the meetin: 
adopted a resolution requesting the Ex 
ecutive Council to formulate a plan fo 
financing a permanent executive officer 
With the proposed study of forest ed 
cation about to be launched and wit 
probable important developments in thi 
forestry movement ahead, it was the feel: 
ing that now is the crucial time in th 
life of the Society to get fully organizee 
to meet future responsibilities. 

The formal sessions closed with <« 
warm expression of recognition of tha 
forward progress of the Society during 
the incumbency of President Butler. 

After the serious part of the meeting 
was over, the Society assembled en mass 
at Keen’s Chop House, where R. S. Kel 
logg and his energetic assistants ha 
staged a memorable dinner and where, 
under the jovial and inviting directio: 
of Sam Spring as toastmaster, many of 
the old timers delivered themselves of 
quaint reminiscences and friendly jokes 
on one another. Pinchot, Sherman, Red-! 
ington, Butler, Hall, Recknagel, Wool-: 
sey, Kelleter, and others told their tales; 
and Shirley Allen, Herman Chapman, | 
Ralph Hosmer, and Dick Fenska sang 
songs or recited poetry that smacked : 
the forest soil. 

On Sunday, December 30, a small ve 
enthusiastic group enjoyed an interesting 
field trip to the white cedar swamp and 
pine barrens of the Lebanon and Bass: 
River State Forests in southern N 
Jersey. 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 28” 


1. Battle Frants of Forestry. O. M. Butler, President, Society of American 


Foresters, Washington, D. C. 


SUBJECT: INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY 


WM. L. HALL, PRESIDING 


_ 2. Report of the Society Committee on Industrial Forestry. Shirley W. Allen, 
Chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| 


_ Following the presentation of these 
papers, Gifford Pinchot opened the dis- 
cussion by emphasizing the responsibility 
of the forestry profession for solving the 
forest problem. He said that it is the 
business of the profession to insure pro- 
vision of the supply timber which the 
country cannot get outside. We haven’t 
a program that goes through. Reed 
makes the point, he said, that commer- 
cial forestry must be profitable and inci- 
dentally accepts the necessity of a timber 
famine. Churchill’s interesting paper 
does not disguise the fact that on the 
whole there has been little progress in 
private forestry. Pinchot indicated that 
he is strong for commercial forestry, but 
not for reliance on the accident of profit 
or possible private initiative for a national 
forest policy. Assuming the necessity of 
forestry, the big thing is to reach a vigor- 
ous solution of the problem. If com- 
mercial forestry is possible on the basis 
of good will, the less the hardship in- 
volved if a comprehensive policy demands 
compulsion. Foresters must formulate 
their own plan on a plane that is as 
large as the problem. They must lay the 
basic facts and their plan before the 
people of the United States. 


3. Some Obstacles to Profitable Industrial Forestry. Franklin Reed, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Washington, D. C. 

4. An Example of Industrial Forestry in the Adirondacks. Howard L. Churchill, 
Finch, Pruyn and Co., Inc., Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Barrington Moore made the point that 
the public interest in what happens to 
forest land must supersede the interest of 
the private owners. He expressed the be- 
lief that compulsory measures may be 
necessary to insure forest land being left 
in a productive state. 

A. B. Recknagel referred to the ex- 
cellent work done by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization and its far- 
reaching results. He proposed that the 
Society adopt a resolution calling for a 
similar committee to devise better means 
of attacking the forest problem in a co- 
operative spirit. 

Franklin Moon called attention to 
what he termed “ the excessive modesty 
of foresters”’ in not assuming more ag- 
gressive leadership. He agreed that pub- 
lic welfare must take precedence over 
private profit, but raised the question as 
to how far private owners can be asked 
to forego present profits in the public 
interest. He suggested a continuing 
national board of forestry strategy to de- 
termine from time to time what steps 
should be taken. In his opinion modifica- 
tion or repeal of the Sherman Act is de- 
sirable, in order to permit, under suitable 
Government supervision, the restriction 


? Reported by R. C. Hall. 
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of production and control of prices so 
that lumbering and forestry may be sta- 
bilized and saved from cutthroat com- 
petition. 

J. W. Toumey made a vigorous plea 
that the public should recognize its re- 
sponsibility to the forest owner. He re- 
ferred to conditions in southern New 
Hampshire which were all favorable to 
forestry on privately owned lands, except 
for the exactions of the tax collector. 
He said that increased assessments on 
growing timber and the mounting an- 
nual taxes removed all possibility of profit 
either in holding second growth or in 
establishing plantations. 

G. P. Ahern called attention to the 
insignificant accomplishment in forest 
growing in comparison with the national 
need, quoting statistics on this subject. 
He denounced the misleading propaganda 
of the lumbermen as to the extent to 
which forestry is actually practiced on 
private lands. He scored the foresters 
for not taking more aggressive leader- 
ship. When they want anything from 
Congress, they come with “ the lumber- 
men leading them by the hand.” The 
forest fire situation is most pathetic, said 
Ahern. Until the foresters get stirred 
up and present the facts to the public, 
it is impossible to get any public recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the forest situation. 
“We hold the trumps—the other fellow 
has the gun.” 

P. W. Ayres mentioned the proposed 
forest tax legislation in New Hampshire 
as a step toward curing the conditions 
of which Toumey complained. He ex- 
pressed his belief that on the whole pub- 
lic ownership and management of for- 
est lands must be our chief reliance in 
solving the forest problem, citing Eu- 
ropean experience. He pointed out the 
importance of carrying out the policy of 


federal acquisition of public lands, whic 
although authorized, is at present blockee 
by inability to obtain adequate appro 
priations from Congress. 

R. S. Hosmer suggested the desirability 
of considering means of bringing pressur: 
to bear on Congress in order to secur 
adequate appropriations for the carrying 
out of authorized forestry programs. 

R. Y. Stuart made the point that: 
recognizing the existence of a forest prob: 
lem, the important thing is the attitudd 
of the foresters to that problem. Hd 
called attention to the summing up of thal 
present situation in the recently issuec 
annual report of the Forester, and ex: 
pressed the opinion that there is no singld 
answer. It is necessary for foresters tc 
work on all phases. Speaking for tha 
Forest Service, the codperation of al 
agencies is welcomed, including that o 
“the John the Baptists crying in tha 
wilderness.” Stuart agreed that we mus 
have a plan and that we need more! 
“pep,” but held that we must keep oun 
feet on the ground. The foresters shoulc 
get behind the movement to break dowr 
all the obstacles to continued production 
of timber on our forest lands. 

Chairman William L. Hall stressed 
the need of fundamental education, no 
so much in forestry, as about the for 
ests. There is still a great need for in- 
formation and public understanding ob 
the problem. Reforestation work ir 
Arkansas would go on over greatly in 
creased areas if the public would permit: 
Most of the people in Arkansas stil 
think of forest lands in terms of futur 
strawberry patches and cotton fields. The 
difficulty is with the people who do not 
sense the idea of forestry. Hall com 
mended very strongly the campaign of 
education now being conducted by the 
American Forestry Association. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 28 * 


SuBJECT: ForEST PROTECTION 


S. B. SHOW, PRESIDING 


1. The Future of Forest Pests. J. 8. Boyce, Director, Northeastern Forest Ex- 


periment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


C. R. Tillotson, in commenting on 
Boyce’s paper, reported a recent discus- 


sion in New England at which a nursery- 
“man had damned the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board and its activities. 


He felt 
that this represents an unfortunate at- 


“titude on the part of some whose support 
of quarantine measures could normally 


be expected, and recommended that the 
Society go on record in its resolutions 


as commending and supporting the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board. 


~ Henry Schmitz raised the question as 


“to whether the interstate shipment of 
‘trees should be stopped. Boyce replied 


‘that he was not ready to condemn all in- 


| terstate shipments, particularly within a 
‘given forest region. In his paper he in- 
tended to refer primarily to inter-regional 


shipments, which he thought should be 
avoided. 

L. H. Pennington emphasized the fact 
that history points to the probability of 
the continued introduction of foreign 
parasites. He believes that a hopeful 
solution of the problem lies in (1) in- 
vestigation; (2) education, including 
information as to how to recognize and 
treat pests; (3) extension, so that the 
general public will be ready to assume 
responsibility for control measures ; and 
(4) the possibility of selecting and breed- 
ing disease-resistant trees. 

H. B. Peirson agreed with the re- 
marks of the previous speakers and urged 
that full consideration be given to insects 
as well as to diseases in any program of 
plant pest control. 


2. Fire Protection Needs in the Inland Empire. Fred Morrell, District Forester, 


— Missoula, Mont. 


J. S. Boyce emphasized the importance 


of accessibility in fire control activities 
and told how some 1200 to 1500 acres 
were saved in 1926 because men were on 
the ground and knew the country. 


J. F. Preston recommended a sufficient 
investment in the way of roads, equip- 


ment, and personnel on some one Na- 


tional Forest, or possibly a group of 
Forests, to prove that effective fire con- 


trol is a real possibility. He felt that a 


demonstration forest of this sort would 
be of great value and would be particu- 
larly helpful in securing from Congress 


appropriations to do the same thing on 
the National Forests generally. 

H. L. Churchill, commenting on Mor- 
rell’s statement that if the improvement 
program which he suggested were put 
through there would then be one mile of 
road to every 5000 acres of land, called 
attention to the fact that in Wurttem- 
berg, Germany, there is one mile of per- 
manent improved road for each 623 acres. 

O. M. Butler emphasized the fact that 
the problem of fire control on private 
lands is being aggravated by the decreas- 
ing area in virgin timber. He raised the 


® Reported by G. H. Collingwood. 
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question as to whether private owners 
will continue to protect their cut-over 
lands, and if not, how they will be taken 
care of. Obviously unprotected cut-over 
lands constitute a serious menace to ad- 
jacent timber whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned. 

Morrell replied that there are one to 
one and a half million acres of cut-over 
white pine land in Idaho which has since 
been burned over and constitutes a bad 
fire trap. Most of this is coming back 
naturally and does not need planting, but 
there will be a long period before mer- 
chantable timber can be taken off. Mean- 
while, adequate protection by private 
owners is very doubtful. He believes the 
answer lies in public ownership, in which 
the federal government will probably 
have to play an important part. 

R. C. Hawley remarked that he got 
the impression from the discussion that 
the primary need in fire control work is 
money, while he had previously supposed 
it was personnel. He also spoke approv- 
ingly of Preston’s suggestion that it 
would be desirable to have a National 
Forest in which fire is so thoroughly con- 
trolled that it can be pointed to as an 
ideal. 

Morrell replied that the probable rea- 


son why this suggestion had never bee 
put into practice is that the Forest Ser 
vice has attempted to make the mone; 
available go as far as possible over th 
entire area in its charge. This has nec 
sarily resulted in spending the fun 
available on the most urgent needs of th 
National Forests as a whole. 

R. Y. Stuart remarked that the Fores 
Service in discussing the forest fire situ 
ation is prone to emphasize the excep 
tionally bad seasons, when blow-ups 
occur, rather than those which are aver: 
age to good. He does not feel that this 
is a mistake since it is important to recog 
nize the fact that disastrous fires do occun 
and to plan to handle them effectively, 
He believes that about 25 per cent of the 
failures in fire control work are due to 
the failure of the personnel to act whe 
and how it should, 25 per cent to lac 
of adequate cooperation, 25 per cent to 
lack of equipment, and 25 per cent to 
the unusual, such as lightning fires. 

G. P. Ahern recommended a demon- 
stration forest such as that proposed, and 
referred to certain of his experiences in 
the Philippines in securing funds for fire 
control by methods which foresters seem 1 
to have difficulty in using in the Uni 


States. 7 
‘ 


3. A Basis for Determining Proper Expenditures for Fire Protection. Leonid 


Coyle, State Fire Warden, Trenton, N. J. 


C. R. Tillotson emphasized the im- 
portance of education in any fire control 
program, pointed out that most of the 
fires in the East are man caused, and 
urged education in terms of fire preven- 
tion in general. He felt that foresters 
alone cannot handle the job but that they 
must get the help of everyone interested 
in fire prevention. He would like to see 
some of the Clarke-McNary Law money 


put into a general fire education aq 
paign. 

H. A. Reynolds told of the fire onl 
vention experiment on Cape Cod con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation, the Massachusetts Department 
of Conservation, and the Forest Service, 
and read the report of the results which 
has recently been prepared for publica- 
tion. During the three years of the in- 

‘ 


— 
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tensive prevention campaign, a smaller 
area has been burned and the total ex- 
penditure for prevention and suppres- 


sion has been less than in the preceding 
years, although climatic conditions were 
apparently more unfavorable. 


4. Steam Generating Apparatus in Forest Areas as Related to Causes of Forest 
Fires. A. C. Goonradt, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 


- Arthur Koehler brought out the point 
that just at present it is apparently more 
important to persuade operators to keep 
‘their present spark arrester equipment 
working than to devise improved forms 
of spark arresters. This does not mean 
that improvements are not both possible 
and desirable, but merely that there seems 
to be little use in going farther in this 
direction until there is some certainty 
that any improvements will actually be 
used. 


Forester, Baltimore, Mad. 
 C. P. Wilber agreed with Besley that 
the presence of the federal government 
“stifles state activity in the same line, 
although the problem is not acute in New 
Jersey. If national need can be shown 
and the federal government is the only 
agency which can meet that need, no ob- 
“jection to federal acquisition would be 
offered. Does the policy of federal “ in- 
trusion,” in forestry coincide with other 
activities such as public health, schools, 
etc.? 
= H..S. Graves pointed out that Besley 
has opened up the whole question of 
‘National Forest policy—has legislation 
in the past been on a sound basis? His 
arguments apply equally to National 


In the course of the discussion the 
author stated that the committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers which has been working on the 
problem would appreciate definite sug- 
gestions as to what it might advan- 
tageously do next. P. T. Wetter, speak- 
ing for the Society, offered its codpera- 
tion in the solution of problems of this 
sort and urged further contacts as a 
means of making codperation between the 
two groups as effective as possible. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 29 - 
SuBJECT: EXTENSION OF PUBLIC FORESTS 
W. G. HOWARD, PRESIDING 


1. Dovetailing State and Federal Acquisition Programs. F. W. Besley, State 


Forests in the West as well as in the 
eastern states. Shall the federal govern- 
ment take any responsibility other than 
as “wet nurse” to the states? The 
federal government should enter states 
where an actual national interest exists, 
but not where the state can handle the 
situation, as in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The federal subsidy under the 
Clarke-McNary Law will not be con- 
tinued if the states do not handle the 
funds effectively and some states will be 
entirely unable to carry on alone without 
this money, e. g., the present situation in 
Idaho. 

H. H. Chapman stated that Mary- 
land, although pleading the adequacy of 


*Reported by C. E. Behre. 
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state initiative, has made little progress 
in state forests. In the Lake States, 
where no state acquisition has been un- 
dertaken over the 20- to 30-year period 
that forestry departments have been or- 
ganized, the Minnesota National Forest 
stands out as the one big example of forest 
management and is the chief incentive 
for state activity now. Each state pre- 
sents a separate problem and usually 
there is room for both agencies. 

R. Y. Stuart called attention to the 
fact that non-forested states look with 
concern on the forest policies of forested 
states. Maryland and New Jersey would 
be justified in their position if they were 
self-supporting in regard to forest prod- 
ucts. The influence and power of the 
federal agency in the state should play 
no part in the problem. A policy to in- 
sure timber supply for all states can only 
be met by federal action. 

J. F. Preston inquired what the fed- 
eral government is accomplishing in 


2. Denuded versus Restocked Lands for Acquisition. Philip W. Ayres, Forester; 
Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Sherma@e, 


Associate Forester, Washington, D. C. 
E. W. Kelley pointed out that the 


federal objective in acquisition is more 
than growing trees. It is land manage- 
ment or soil conservation. We have no 
basis for contradicting the wisdom of 
expenditures for this purpose. The fed- 
eral policy is best suited to acquiring 
lands in need of rehabilitation. 

T. S. Woolsey, Jr., stated that on the 
Battell Forest in Vermont the amount 
of lumber to be cut in 10 years is set up. 
If capital is reduced by this program, the 
excess above annual growth goes into the 
purchase of new land, which is limited to 
blocks having timber enough to pay off 
the purchase price. In Connecticut the 
forestry association buys lands worth 


‘The purposes of state acquisition are not 


Pennsylvania. The difference in timbe 
produced with or without federal pre 
gram would be negligible there. 
should the federal government take prc 
ducing lands, e. g., in Vermont, whe 
other areas really need federal acquis: 
tion? 

Gifford Pinchot gave as reasons for th 
passage of a federal enabling act ir 
Pennsylvania—(1) that Pennsylvani. 
needed an example of decent forestry; 
(2) that Pennsylvania needs all availabl: 
land put in permanent forest production 
because it is so dependent upon importec 
timber. The National Forest in Pennsyl’ 
vania has not retarded the state policy; 
Forestry in the United States cannot b 
considered in separate state units. 

A. F. Hawes expressed the belief tha 
room exists for both federal and state 
ownership. Vermont needs federal assis 
tance because the state is incapable finan+ 
cially of handling the entire problem. 


more than the state can pay and turns 
them over to the state for management, 
e. g., the People’s Forest. : 

Ayres overemphasized the financial re-. 
turns from the Waterville area. Some: 
income here really is reduction of tim ot 
capital and this is often the case el 
where. The Forest Service has erred in} 
trying to get too much income in the: 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
Cutting should be more conservative for | 
recreational purposes there. 

Harris Reynolds said that in Masel 
chusetts nothing prohibits special bills for 
buying lands in excess of the $5 per acr 
limit under the general authorization. 


Si eoene 
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financial but mainly to make idle acres 
produce. This object is best served by 
taking on denuded areas to be restocked. 
In regard to acquisition in general, the 
states can and should take on the job and 
get 100 per cent return from the lands 
instead of 25 per cent under federal 
ownership. 

_ G. P. Ahern urged that foresters get 
out of their 10-cent purchase ideas and 


_ B.A. Chandler said that the bond issue 
idea is sound when the property will pro- 
Pro- 


tection forests give return indirectly. 


duce income or increase in value. 


Bond issues present easier means of rais- 
ing money than annual appropriations, 
because people feel that the burden is 


- This session was devoted largely to 
announcements, reports, and plans for 
future activity by the Society, many of 
which have already been commented on 
in the first part of this report. R. D. 
Forbes suggested that at its next annual 
meeting the Society try the experiment 
of devoting one of the half day sessions 
to group meetings of those particularly 
interested in certain branches of the pro- 
fession, such as silviculture, forest ento- 
mology, wood technology, etc. This 
would be in line with the provision of 
the new constitution authorizing subject 
matter divisions, and would afford op- 
portunity for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of many technical papers which 


think in terms commensurate with the 
problem. One hundred million acres or 
more need public acquisition. State ac- 
tion seems hopeless in view of the increase 
in state expenses and debts and the char- 
acter of state officials to be dealt with. A 
definite figure of 100,000,000 acres for 
acquisition should be kept before Con- 


gress. 


3. Bond Issues for State Forests. A. S. Hopkins, Assistant Supt. Lands and 
Pi orests, Conservation Department, Albany, N. Y. 


being placed on those who reap the 
benefit, which is not the case. 

P. L. Buttrick inquired whether New 
York had the power of eminent domain, 
to which Howard replied in the afirma- 
tive but said that it was seldom exercised 
because the price awarded the owner was 
always very high. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 29 


SuBJECT: SociETY AFFAIRS 


O. M. BUTLER, PRESIDING 


are of real value but for which time is 
not now available in the general sessions. 
The following resolutions were 
adopted. Most of these were drafted by 
a Resolutions Committee consisting of 
Barrington Moore, Chairman, T. ‘hs 
Munger, Wm. L. Hall, W. G. Howard, 
G. P. Ahern, S. B. Show, 8. T. Dana: 
Wuereas, The forest resources of the 
United States continue to diminish at 
an alarming rate, chiefly through de- 
structive cutting without regard to re- 
placement and fires, thus depriving the 
people of an essential material and local 
communities of taxable values ; 
Wuereas, The responsibility for the 
existence of the situation and for the 
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adoption of remedial measures rests 
squarely upon both the general public 
and the forest land owners; and 

Wuereas, The interests of the owners 
and of the general public are not neces- 
sarily in conflict, and it is generally pos- 
sible for the lands to be so managed as 
to safeguard the public interest in them 
and yet yield reasonable profit to the 
owners; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the 
President of the Society of American 
Foresters be and hereby is requested to 
appoint a committee to consider the prob- 
lems presented in maintaining the pro- 
ductivity of the forest lands of the United 
States, and to devise and recommend for 
consideration and action by the Society 
policies adequate to meet these problems. 


Wuereas, The Congress of the 
United States, in the Act of May 15, 
1928, by directing ‘“‘ that the President 
shall proceed to ascertain through the 
Secretary of Agriculture and such other 
agencies as he may deem proper, the ex- 
tent to and the manner in which the 
floods in the Mississippi Valley may be 
controlled by proper forestry practice,” 
has recognized the advisability of includ- 
ing protection of watersheds by forest 
cover in the plans for the control of floods 
in the Mississippi Valley ; 

Wuereas, The relation of forests to 
run-off is one of the important factors 
entering into intelligent and adequate 
plans for flood control ; 

Wuereas, The Mississippi River 
Commission, which deals with floods on 
that waterway, is required by law to con- 
sist of seven members, three from the 
U. S. Engineer Corps, one from the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and three 


from civil life, two of whom must b 
civil engineers; and 

Wuereas, The special report of said 
Mississippi River Commission on revi: 
sion of plans for improvement of naviga: 
tion and flood control dated November 
28, 1927, indicates that the Commissions) 
as now constituted lacks the service anc 
counsel of some one qualified by profes 
sional training to deal with the question 
of the relation of forests to floods ; 

Be it Resolved, That the President of 
the Society of American Foresters be ema 
powered and requested to name a com- 
mittee of three members to take suc 
steps as seem best to bring to the atten-+ 
tion of the President of the United States: 
the importance of having a _properl 
qualified forester on the Milississippp 
River Commission. 


Wuereas, Congress has passed certain 
measures in recent years looking toward 
a national forest policy, especially in the 
passage of the Clarke-McNary Law, the 
McSweeney-McNary Law, and the Me- 
Nary-Woodruff Law; and : 

Wuereas, The Administration has 
failed to recommend to Congress ade- 
quate funds with which to put thes 
policies into effect ; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That ele: 
Society of American Foresters stands : 
squarely behind this national program | 
exemplified in these bills. 


Wuereas, Fire control on the Na- 
tional Forests has not yet reached the 
level necessary to insure the safety of 
both public and private timber crowi 
enterprise ; and t 

Wuereas, The rate of appropriations 
by Congress and hence the existing rate 
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of progress in the development of road, 
trail, and forest improvement systems is 
inadequate ; 

Therefore, The Society of American 
Foresters urges the need for more rapid 
progress, and instructs its officers to do 


all in their power to speed up the program 


) 
. 


through action by Congress. 


WueEreas, The gipsy moth is a serious 
forest pest which threatens serious dam- 


age to the forests of the entire United 


States; 

_ Wuereas, The so-called Barrier Zone 
has thus far checked the westward spread 
of this destructive insect ; and 
 Wuereas, The difficulty of holding 
the Barrier Zone is greatly increased by 
infestations of gipsy moth which are 
building up in the territory east of it; 
now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Society of 
American Foresters urges upon Congress 
adequate appropriations to enable the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to do 
necessary work in controlling the gipsy 
moth east of the Barrier Zone. 


Wuereas, Forest trees have suffered 
‘tremendous and damage 
from introduced insect and fungous para- 
“sites; and 

Wuereas, The Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is making 
consistent efforts to exclude such para- 


irreparable 


sites from the United States ; 


Be it Resolved, That the Society of 
American Foresters strongly endorses the 
principles underlying the work of this 
public body and the regulatory actions 
which in its judgment are essential, and 
just as strongly condemns any efforts to 
evade such regulations. 
i 


; 


s 
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WueErgeas, The forest welfare of the 
country, both Eas. and West, is inti- 
mately related to the rate at which the 
virgin timber supplies are exploited ; 

Wuereas, Cutting in some regions is 
now proceeding at a pace that means 
early exhaustion of the virgin growth, 
and that is too rapid for industrial wel- 
fare and for economical utilization of the 
raw supply; and 

Wuereas, In some regions the sale 
and cutting of publicly owned stumpage 
is a factor in aggravating this condition, 
and there is in some quarters demand for 
still more rapid cutting of public timber ; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters hereby calls this situation 
to the attention of the federal agencies 
managing public forests, and of the in- 
dividual states concerned, that they may 
take cognizance of the matter in formu- 
lating their timber disposal policies. 


Wuereas, Tracts of virgin forest kept 
in undisturbed condition are essential 
for an understanding of forest require- 
ments and the development of sound 
methods of cutting; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the 
Forest Service and other agencies hold- 
ing public forests be urged to preserve in 
their virgin condition sample areas of 
the more important original forest types. 


Resolved, That the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters, as- 
sembled in New York City, commends 
the efforts of the organizations and in- 
dividuals in Arkansas who seek to es- 
tablish a State Forestry Department in 
that state ; extends its compliments to the 
Governor and legislators in that State; 
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and offers any assistance that it can ren- 
der in the formulation of suitable 


measures. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Society that publicly paid foresters in the 
course of their services as counselors and 
advisers of timberland owners and dem- 
onstrators of forestry principles should 
use their influence to encourage the em- 
ployment of private foresters, wherever 
in their best judgment such a forester 
should be employed. 


Resolved, That the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters believes that further in- 
vestigation of spark arrester problems is 
needed and recommends that the work 
be continued by the Main Research 
Committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; also that research 
having as its object the improvement of 
efficiency of combustion as well as of 
spark arrester design be conducted in ac- 
cordance with a codrdinated plan and 
under competent direction at one or 
more universities having suitable equip- 
ment or situated where such equipment 
is readily available. 


Resolved, That the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters desires 
to record its deep appreciation of the 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation for a 
constructive study of forestry education 
in America and to express its approval 
of the action of the Executive Council 
in formulating tentative plans for the 
study. 


Resolved, That the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters desires 
to express its keen appreciation of the 


gift of a prize fund for the best article | 
proposing a solution of our forest prob- | 
lem, and to record its approval of the 
acceptance of the gift by the Executive 
Council. 


Resolved, That the Council be re- 
quested to consider at as early a date as 
possible a plan for employing a paid 
forester-secretary. It is recommended 
that the Council consider the use not only 
of available funds but of contributions 
within and without the Society. 


WueErEAS, Illness has prevented the 
presence of Sam Detwiler at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters in New York City; 
and 

WueEreAs, His friends and colleagues 
have missed the inspiration of his en- 
thusiasm, loyalty, and helpfulness ; 

Be it Resolved, That the Society of 
American Foresters extends to him its 
best wishes and hopes for a speedy re- 
covery.” 


Wuereas, The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Society of American For- 
esters, now ending, has been profitable 
and inspiring to the members attending; _ 
and 


*In response to this resolution, which the ; 
secretary transmitted to him by telegraph, 
Mr. Detwiler wrote: “I am deeply touched 
by this unexpected message and by this evi- 
dence that my associates regard me so kindly. 
It brings me good cheer and inspiration for 
the New Year. I am glad to tell you I am ~ 
feeling better, and am enjoying field work in _ 
this warm dry climate (of Arizona). Were — 
it not for the very changeable and humid 
weather of Washington, I would return home 
now, but I think it wise to stay out in the 
West till springtime.” 


Ta 


RAIS SO 
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WuHeErgeas, This success is due largely 
to the able work of the members in 
charge of the program and arrangements ; 
be it 

Resolved, That the members in at- 
tendance express their deep appreciation 


of the work of these committees and in- 


dividuals. 
Warp SHEPARD, 


Secretary. 
RRS 


PRIZE FoR Best SOLUTION OF CouUN- 
TRY’s ForEsSTRY PROBLEM 


A friend of forestry, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, has given the Society 


‘of American Foresters (headquarters, 


Lenox Building, Washington, D. C.) 
$1,250 to be awarded as prizes of $1,000 
and $250 for the best essays describing 
the present forestry situation in the 
United States and proposing a nation- 
wide remedy for its solution. The pur- 


pose of the donor is to stimulate the 


study of the national problem of forestry 


and to bring out constructive suggestions 


for meeting it in an effective way. 


CONDITIONS 


1. Essays submitted in the contest 
shall cover: First, the actual forestry 
situation in the United States today; 
second, a nation-wide remedy which (a) 


~ will, if applied, solve the problem of a 


permanent and sufficient supply of forest 
products and secure other benefits of 
forests essential to the public welfare; 
(b) will be applicable in actual prac- 


“tice; and (c) can be applied in time to 


meet the nation’s needs. The essays must 
be based not on hypothetical assumptions 
but on the actual situation in the United 
States today. 


2. The essays must be typed and must 
not exceed 3,000 words, exclusive of a 
summary of conclusions which should 
be presented at the beginning of the 
paper. 

3. The contest is open to any indi- 
vidual who desires to compete. 

4. Essays should not be signed by the 
author’s real name but by a pseudonym. 
This pseudonym should be placed on the 
outside of an envelope containing the 
author’s real name and address, and 
transmitted with the essay. 

5. The winning essays shall be pub- 
lished in the JoURNAL OF ForEsTRY. 
The Committee of Award shall have the 
right to select from the other essays those 
which it deems worthy of publication, 
and they too will be published in the 
JourRNAL OF Forestry. The remainder 
of the essays will be returned to the 
authors if they request their return and 
provide postage. 

6. The Committee of Award reserves 
the right to withhold the prize providing 
no essays which are in its judgment 
worthy of the award are received. 

7. All essays submitted in the contest 
should be forwarded to either of the two 
members of the Committee of Award, 
namely, S. T. Dana, School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and Raphael 
Zon, Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in time to reach them not 
later than September 30, 1929. The 
awards will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters in December, 1929. 

P. G. REDINGTON, 
President. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
(Presented at Annual Meeting) 


During the past year the major en- 
ergies of your officers and employees have 
been devoted to straightening out and 
organizing the routine affairs of the So- 
ciety. In order to carry out the will of 
the members in increasing the dues, it 
seemed to the Council essential to obtain 
the services of skilled office personnel and 
build a sound organization from the 
ground up. We were fortunate in ob- 
tining the services of Mrs. Audrey Hix 
who had had extensive experience in 
office organization, membership cam- 
paigns, and editorial and advertising 
work. 

In the eight months Mrs. Hix has been 
employed by us, very marked progress 
has been made in organizing the work. 
First, we rented adequate office space, 
and purchased necessary though modest 
furniture and equipment. I will briefly 
mention the chief activities of the 
past few months. In all these activities 
of reorganization, Mr. Chandler has been 
especially helpful and most generous of 
his personal time and interest. 

The first task was to clean up an ac- 
cumulation of correspondence and com- 
plaints that could not be handled under 
the previous arrangement of part time 
help. 

Hitherto a duplicate membership list 
was kept by the publishers of the Jour- 
NAL. This system was costly and inac- 
curate. We now have only one list, 


which is kept in the main office, where we ° 


address the wrappers of the JOURNAL 
and send them to the printer. 

We have made a complete inventory 
of our stock of Journats and have 


adopted an accurate system of stock- - 
keeping. There is an increasing demand | 
for back issues of the JoURNAL, the in-- 
come from this source during the past: 
year having been $220. 

A complete accounting system is main- - 
tained, the details of which are handled | 
by the business office. 

Membership applications are now sent : 
simultaneously to all members of the : 
Council. This should speed up election | 
by several months compared with the | 
old system of rotating applications from 
one Council member to the next. 

The business management of the Jour- 
NAL has been taken over by the business 
office, thus relieving the editorial job 
of some of the burdens which Zon en- 
dured so many years. This work includes 
the many details of seeing the magazine 
through the press, dealing with the 
printer, checking proofs, correspondence 
about advertising, advertising accounts, 
etc. 

The collection of dues, involving the 
sending out of bills and letters, is han- 
dled in this office. To date all the 1928 
dues have been collected with the excep- 
tion of 19 Senior Members and approxi- 
mately 40 Members. There are also 45 
Senior Members and 11 Members with 
dues unpaid for 1927. 

A large amount of time has been “peal 
in installing an up-to-date and efficient 
system of files, records of membership, 
etc. ’ 

In addition to assisting on the above. 
and other lines of work, I personally 
gave a great deal of time and attention’ 
to working out the new make-up, style, — 
and paper of the JouRNAL, and to the | 
details of the new contract for printing. 

It was also my privilege, as a member 
of the Committee on Education, to have 
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a part in formulating the proposals for 
the creation of research fellowships and 
for the educational survey, and to assist 
in some of the many details of bringing 
these projects to their present stage. 

I believe the basic work of the Society 
is now well organized and will permit 


the incoming officers to devote a larger 
proportion of their time to important 


projects and less to routine. During the 
coming year, for example, the educa- 
tional survey is bound to make heavy- 
demands on the time of our officers. If 
we want the Society to continue as a 
going institution, the present permanent 
personnel is the minimum organization 


with which we can function. In my 


opinion, the results of the past year 
justify the increased dues, and we have 
moved measurably nearer the goal of 
having a well-functioning organization. 

From my experience this year, I can 


testify that the office of secretary entails 


a heavy burden on the incumbent. ‘This 
is true also of the other offices, but I am 


‘speaking now from my personal experi- 


ence of the secretaryship. In fact, I 


feel that the time is rapidly approaching 


when it will be asking a good deal of any 
busy man to undertake this job as a 
volunteer job superimposed on his regular 
work. Moreover, from the standpoint of 


- the success and prestige of the Society, it 


is essential that we give serious considera- 


— tion to the employment of a paid forester- 


secretary. 
We cannot meet our responsibilities or 


our opportunities on the present basis. 
- Unless all signs fail, we are on the verge 


of large new developments in the forestry 


movement. In a sense we are at the end 
of one epoch of forestry and at the be- 
ginning of another. It would be a trag- 
edy if our Society should find itself un- 
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able to take an active and important part 
in this coming renaissance of forestry. 

I shall outline very briefly a few of 
the many activities the Society could well 
engage in through a paid secretary. First, 
consider the internal development of the 
profession. The educational survey and 
the research fellowship are good examples 
of projects that will greatly strengthen 
the profession. They will lead to many 
new developments in professional train- 
ing and placement in which the Society 
can be useful. The compensation of for- 
esters in public and private employment 
is worthy of attention, and there should 
be closer contact with the employers of 
foresters. An employment service will be 
more and more needed. The membership 
ought to be largely increased and close 
contact kept with the Sections and indi- 
vidual members. 

Externally, there is an enormous and 
largely undeveloped opportunity for 
leadership in the forestry movement. 
The great need of forestry is for pro- 
grams of action. Our Society should 
have a larger part in creating them and 
putting them into effect. That means a 
large amount of analysis, of coérdination, 
of contact with innumerable agencies 
from trade associations to appropriation 
committees, for the country as a whole 
and for individual states. 

Can we finance the cost? Mr. Chand- 
ler has computed the cost for salary, addi- 
tional clerical help, travel, etc., at 
$10,000 a year. We now have a sur- 
plus, not counting the permanent reserve, 
of about $9000. During the coming year 
this will increase to about $12,000. 
I should like to propose that we take such 
of this $12,000 as can safely be spared, 
raise additional funds by voluntary sub- 
scription within the Society, then seek 
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an equal contribution from outside 
sources. In such wise we could carry a 
paid Secretary for about three years. 
In that time, the right man could get 
the plan on a permanent basis by in- 
creasing the membership and by justify- 
ing the plan to the point where our 
membership would gladly pay the cost. 

Any contributions would have to be 
entirely free of strings and should be 
sought from sources that would be above 
suspicion of interference or dictation and 
that would be generally approved by the 
membership. 

If this plan finds favor in the eyes 
of this conference, I urge that the Coun- 
cil be now empowered to work out at an 
early date a definite plan for financing a 
permanent forester-secretary. 

Warp SHEPARD, 


Secretary. 
%RR 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Real advance has been made in the 
conduct of the finances and business 
activities of the Society during the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1928. Be- 
fore discussing these matters, however, 
your Treasurer desires to call attention 
to the debt of appreciation the member- 
ship of the Society owes to the former 
Treasurer, S. B. Detwiler, who held 
this office during the two years just prior 
to the establishing of our present execu- 
tive office. Only those who were inti- 
mately connected with the work of the 
Society in those years know the tre- 
mendous amount of work and worry 
resulting from trying to carry on the 
work under conditions as they then ex- 
isted. I realize very keenly what Mr. 
Detwiler went through in these years 
for I was intimately associated with him 


in the establishment of a simple but mod 
ern accounting system ; reorganization of 
an addressograph system; and the open- 
ing of our present offices. The progress 
which has been made this year would not 
have been possible if these fundamentali 
changes had not been brought about dur-’ 
ing the prior period. 

One of the advance steps made RY 
year has been the appointment of a 
Finance Committee. During the earlyy 
part of the year this committee reinvested 
nearly all of the surplus funds of the 
Society. Attention is especially called to 
the policy in regard to the Permanent t 
Fund. It was doubtless a wise policy to) 
establish this fund and it should be con- - 
tinued. The committee felt, however, , 
that since the Society is in that stage of | 
its development when expansion is con- - 
tinually necessary, funds should not be : 
unnecessarily tied up where they could 
not be used by the Council. ’ 

The following is a statement of the 
financial policy which has been in the 
minds of the Finance Committee and is 
reflected by the detailed recommenda- 
tions which they made in carrying out 
their work: 

1. The Permanent Fund should not 
be represented by any specific securities 
or shown on the asset side of the balance 
sheet separate from other invested funds, 
but the amount of said Fund should be 
represented by a reserve out of surplus. 
During the present period of expanding 
activities this reserve should be increased 
only by contributions which are made 
specifically to that fund by members and 
other contributors. q 

2. Another reserve should be set up to — 
represent the interest earned by the 
Permanent Fund. This should be in 
creased each year by the amount of ft 


| 
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interest computed on the total of the 
Permanent Fund at the average rate 
earned by all invested funds during the 
year. The funds represented by this 
reserve should not be spent except by a 


special vote of the Council. 


~ 3. Only such monies as are needed as 


working capital should be left on the 
checking account. 
‘should be invested as follows: 


All other monies 


a. An amount approximately equiva- 
lent to the reserve for the Permanent 


_ Fund, in long term securities where yield 


and security are the primary considera- 
tions rather than marketability. 
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b. Monies which will be needed dur- 
ing the current year, in Government and 
Federal Land Bank bonds. 

c. The balance of such monies, in high 
grade bonds rating BAA or better, which 
are reasonably marketable and netting as 
high a rate of interest as is consistent with 
these requirements. 

Among other innovations which have 
been made and which it is believed should 
be continued may be mentioned: the 
establishment of a voucher check system ; 
the bonding of our Treasurer and office 
force; and having the books audited by 
a public accountant. Many other im- 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF AUDITOR 
BALANCE SHEET NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


Assets Liabilities and Net Worth 
Beta) RANK. css a siete Rin setae dy $1,835.70 Accounts Payable .............. $1,110.08 
Petty Cash Imprest Fund........ 22.50 Dues paid in advance........... 114.00 
Invested Funds per detail Sched- Subscriptions paid in advance.... 13.65 
JES TS aca ph Oe 11,932.00 Zon Testimonial Fund........... 316.15 
Accounts Receivable ........... 181.99 Reserve for Permanent Fund..... 2,990.00 
MeJOURNALS. in. Stock...........+.. 5,255-64 Reserve for Permanent Fund In- 
Office Equipment ........ $806.45 LETESt ne. Acre ta ales mesa tats 429.03 
Less Depreciation Reserve 86.82 Surpluses: cave: cetera ct $10,644.28 
719.63 From 1928 Earnings... 4,664.59 
mOfice Supplies ..........+5.0..: 174.67 15,308.87 
“Interest Accrued .............--- 159.65 ———— 
Total Liabilities and Net 
ASG fale GSELS/ 4 od sie soe peers $20,281.78 Wiorthwet os cnet tess See $20,281.78 
SECURITIES IN INVESTED FUND (SCHEDULE 1) 

Par value Cost 
 y—U. S. Gold Bond 43s Registered....-....-..2ee eee eee eeeeeeee $500.00 $500.00 
_5—U. S. Treasury 44s Gold Bonds ROO CAC Hilenis sis eis eres Ons tarct set 500.00 500.00 
 3—So. Pacific Bond 44s Gold (1968) ..--.--eesee cence eee e eres 1,000.00 1,003.75 

z—Commonwealth of Australia Bond—30 yr. 5S...--.+++++++++++ 1,000.00 984.50 
1—International Match Corporation, 25 yr. 58 S. F.....-..-++++> 1,000.00 1,007.50 
1—So. California Edison Ref. Gold 58 (1951)..+-+s+e+eeceereeeee 1,000.00 1,045.00 
1—Mo. Pacific 1st Ref. 5s Gold (1977) ----+-+seeseeeer ert e teense 1,000.00 1,013.75 
1—Erie R. R. Ref. & Imp. 5% Gold (1967) ..-+cseeeseecececenees 1,000.00 982.50 
_ 2—Federal Farm Loan Bonds 4%... 2 ese ce cree eee c eet eeeeenees 2,000.00 2,055.00 

1—Certificate of Deposit Munsey Trust Co. dated April 11, 1928, 
int. 49 ..<-->- COPE erect re estes 020 Shae eros ale 1,000.00 1,000.00 
-y—Wheeling Steel Corp’n. Bond 428 (1953)---+--++++e+seereeeee 1,000.00 895.00 
_3—Kingdom of Norway 5% Bond (COLL) Gene ooee aera Coe 1,000.00 945-00 
EA ost la OSE eee teri e spatiale eile) niale wie 2.01 8ielm of do's. e,onarshyece 34678 $11,932.00 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE ELEVEN MONTH PERIOD ENDING 
NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


Membership Dues, 1927...-.00cscccscccccccrcuscvccscenccceseweccewesacesating $330. 
Membership Dues, 1928...... 0000s cnccccce cc cuties cies tisecsicie dee sec ecie cisicit ecis 8 
Journav Subscriptions, prior to 1928.....--.- ees seer eer renee cesses eeeereeess 
JouRNAL Subscriptions, 1928......-...2ceeececeeecerertencccsrcccsccccerescecs 2,964.61 
Sales of JOURNALS... cc .x eck ws cc is ee ct docs bones onsouunndannmes OF ames se = Meee 
PAV eTEISIN gia’ eats ois -\eietaery ate) «\v'o.c civial old vie ln ela»! w/nleis ebaialels stele operate slelo Wietetensy= i Voltaire 
[Interest Carned: so. cnc core seed oie oj aieieve s,0-0-0ie 0 0 oa) vi sini siailn lie slats elie! elipielsiani=\« Sie isteieiele 
Current Fund Contributions...........ccee eee ceec cree eec eee c eee eeerecssereees 
1928 JouRNAS on hand priced at COSt......-..eseesereere cesses see sees seesenaes 

Gross @ INCOME heen « ole calc oe ce 6a. svc MRE te to eine eats re Slelersleteaiate teen $13,504.61 
Expense deductions 
JOURNAL Expense ........-.cceecceceeceecceccescsccsceeetnerecsenes $3,956.31 
Miscellaneous Printing ...........2222sccccccccccescccccascccseccces 225.83 
Stationery ald POStA Ges oj0:<.c.0.0.6's1« ci0js » mra essen) o e1Siaiei sim of sink ese «mene olivia 553-99 
General Expense: .. 5.2.00 ccc cece cece cette ts eieecenasvvesneadaccessas 594.68 
SAL ATIGS are cece Stes siaie. so. croieise)o7aieus 6 0ib/e 8i5/e aicha/ aw eWele ale'w fe) aterereieieta) ocarere erat 2,844.27 
Offices Rents cca cia ccuca cs wh ae awitle © a att 5 'stas Bete Meme ier me tetere Maa terete tees 300.00 
Addressograph’ Expense s\. « « cis’s\cie cc: relalale's cis = mereteeietiel tise nteeias eine elete ki 67.90 
Gommissiony and. EXCHANg Gre, «.<rsler< +: «7a els iao'els)<aistgiinieis =)elaie/6;-jei-an te ee 12.72 
Becislative  EXPense: “is. « »ajsieeiswvenw «ole bleipings alot Alereierelsieete/elaraig mises aaa Celera 93-74 
eaviel EEXPense vo c-..0+ cowie sig worse wean steldeis ow hate eid n einen niaere SiO ae 10.65 
Contributions to.other, Societies < ..c.ssjec «nsleleen « «10.001 -1c «bie aa aes skein 50.00 


Net Profit from Operations 
Allocation of Net Profit 
Reserve for Permanent Fund Interest................s0000es secs cent $129.93 
To increase same by the amount which the balance in the Reserve for 
Permanent Fund $2,668.00, would earn at the average rate of 4.87 
for a full year. 
Balance, transferred to Surplus 


$4,794:52 


WasuincTon, D. C., December 20, 1928. | 

I have made an audit of the books and accounts of the Society of American Foresters for ' 

the eleven month period ended November 30, 1928, and after the several adjustments shown | 
in Schedule “B” 1 are made in the Journal and posted to the proper ledger accounts, the 
foregoing Balance Sheet and Income Statement will, in my opinion, correctly set forth the 
financial condition and result of operations for the eleven month period ended November 
30, 1928. % 
(Signed) Frank A. Linzet, ¢ 

Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.). . 


provements in the conduct of the routine sible for your officers to leave much of 
business, buying of supplies, and keeping the routine work for her uninstructed at- 
of records have been made by Mrs. Hix, tention and have saved money. Our or-— 
our Business Manager. These changes ganization and system of handling the 
in methods combined with the executive business of the Society is still far fro 

ability of Mrs. Hix are making it pos- perfect, but when I look back to the 
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winter of 1925-when I first acted as 
yuditor of the accounts of the Society, the 
srogress is such that the Society may well 
take a large degree of satisfaction. Our 
house is now in order and we should 
have the confidence, courage, and faith 
to undertake some really constructive 
projects. 

_ The accompanying extracts from the 
report of Frank A. Linzel, Certified 
Public Accountant (N. Y.), reflect the 
status of our accounts and finances. In 
reading these statements it should be kept 
clearly in mind that they cover only an 
eleven months period because we have 
changed the close of our fiscal year to 
November 30, in order that our final 
financial statement may be presented at 
the annual meeting of the Society. The 
eleven months included are those in which 
most of our income is received but the 
month excluded, December, is one of 
exceptionally heavy expense. Allowance 
should be made for this fact in reading 
the above extracts and following com- 
ments from the auditor’s report: 


COMMENTS ON THE AUDIT FOR THE PERIOD 
ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


Cash in Bank. The Washington Loan & 
‘Trust Company has sent me direct a copy 
of the Bank Statement for your Society for 
the month of November, 1928. The balance 
of cash shown thereon has been reconciled 
‘and proves the cash shown on Balance 
‘Sheet. 

Petty Cash Imprest Fund. The Petty Cash 
has been counted which, together with re- 
ceipts for expenses paid, accounts for the 
$22.50 in the Fund. 

Invested Funds, This account, upon an- 
alysis, was found to include interest accrued 
at the time of the purchase of the various 
bonds to the extent of $120.43, also an er- 
roneous charge of $14.47. The account has 
been adjusted to reflect true cost of the 
Securities. Schedule A. 2 lists the securities 
which were presented for my inspection by 
your Treasurer. 


- 
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Journals in Stock. I was informed that 
the value of 939 JoURNALS of the 1927 issue 
was not included in this account. Your 
Treasurer has placed a value of 35 cents 
each thereon, totaling $328.61, by which this 
account was increased and Surplus corre- 
spondingly. Also, that there were on hand 
361 issues for 1928, which were valued at 
28 cents each. The account was therefore 
increased $101.08, which was taken into profit 
for the period. An adjustment was also made 
for Journats sold during the year, which 
leaves the account reflecting an average 
value of 36 cents cash for the 14,599 Journals 
reported to be on hand at November 30, 
1928. 

Reserve for Permanent Fund. Contribu- 
tions during the period in the amount of 
$322.00 were transferred to this Fund. 

Reserve for Permanent Fund Interest. To 
this account there was transferred $129.93, 
representing the interest which the Reserve 
would earn at the average rate of 4.87% for a 
full year. 

Net Earnings for the Eleven Months. It 
should be noted that expenses for but eleven 
months have been taken up, due to closing 
accounts at November 30, 1928, consequently 
the earnings are overstated to the extent of 
the expenses for one month offset by any 
income. Further, the increased dues account 
for a part of the increase. 

Accounts and Records. During the period 
under review, several improvements in book- 
keeping methods were instituted and the 
accounts and records, which are carefully 
kept, are consequently in very good con- 
dition. 

B. A. CHANDLER, 


Treasurer. 
BRB 


Report of MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
CounciL In CHARGE OF ADMISSIONS 


In October, upon the death of Mr. 
J. Girvin Peters, I was appointed by 
our President, Mr. Butler, as the Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council in Charge 
of Admissions. 

Mr. Peters, as you know, was Mem- 
ber in Charge of Admissions for a great 
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many years. He gave an endless amount 
of time to this work, and considering the 
organization he had to work with he did 
a splendid piece of work. The handling 
of nomination papers and membership 
procedure is a very detailed job and is a 
big enough one to require the constant 
attention of one person. Despite this fact 
and the handicap under under which 
Mr. Peters worked of not having a So- 
ciety office, he accomplished much. 

Now with our business office estab- 
lished, we are in a position to turn our 
attention to the working out of a system, 
which we all know is badly needed, that 
will expedite election. A tentative pro- 
gram was prepared and a memorandum 
sent to the Section Secretaries in late 
October. In this memorandum the fol- 
lowing procedure was outlined: 


The Member of the Executive Council in 
Charge of Admissions will, of course, be 
responsible as heretofore, but the routine will 
be centralized in the Society’s office at Wash- 
ington. All nomination papers will be sent 
to the Washington office where they will be 
checked for sufficient information, vote of 
Section, address, date, etc. If necessary, a 
letter will be sent to the Section Chairman 
of the Membership Committee requesting 
further information. 

The nominees are then listed for publica- 
tion in the JouRNAL OF Forestry which con- 
stitutionally is necessary. 

Four weeks after the publication of this 
list a sufficient number of copies is made 
for each member of the Executive Council. 
In this manner each member can vote direct. 
(From our first attempt at this, which was 
used on the October list, we figure that the 
time will be cut about three months.) 

A tabulation of votes will be kept in the 
office which will enable us to know at any 
point the status of an application. 

When an applicant is elected, notice is sent 
to the Section as well as to him. If he is not 
elected, notice will be sent only to the Section 
and the reasons given. Where additional 
information will be of value, a second ballot 
will be prepared. 


The following figures as to nomin: 
tions during 1928 will give you an idd 
of the work involved in getting add 


tional information, in voting, in writi 
letters of notification, etc. : 


Members 
Senior Members 
Corresponding Members 
Associate Members .........- hei 


eewnoveess © 6 6 CS be 


eee ree ee 


All of these nominations have not bee: 
acted upon. Some of the applications ar 
now before the Executive Council ane 
will be voted on after the first of th 
year. Some of those already presented t 
the Executive Council have not beer 
elected, in most cases because of lack o 
information in the application papers: 
We are trying to get additional infor 
mation and prepare a second ballot. 

In facilitating membership procedure 
the membership committees of the Sec: 
tions can help considerably if they wil 
give a little more attention to the filling 
out of applications. Where applications 
do not meet the requirements of the 
Executive Council, it is necessary to write 
for further information and the applica-+ 
tion is delayed. If you will give us t 
history of the applicant in as much detaill 
as possible it will help us considerably in 
voting intelligently. Under education: 
should appear his entire schooling and) 
if he has received degrees they should: 
be noted. 

In case of Senior Members it is neces-- 
sary to distinguish between experience: 
and achievement. Experience is a chro-: 
nology of the applicant’s technical and! 
business experience. Achievement shows 
what he has done as a result of the oppor- ’ 
tunities growing out of his experience. 
Indicate how he has grown in judgment, 
knowledge, and personality; what con- 
structive results he has accomplished ; any 


, 
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inusually rapid advancement; oppor- 
unities for advancement let go by in 
srder to finish a piece of work he was 
sspecially interested in; or difficulties 
svercome which would have been too 
much for many other men. 

_ The Executive Council as representa- 
tive of the membership has a duty to dis- 
charge and that is to admit to membership 
only those who meet the high require- 
ments of the Society. These requirements 
have been voted on by the entire member- 
ship and it is the duty of the Executive 
Council to see that the bars are not let 
down. There was a time when each 
member of the Executive Council knew 
every applicant personally. However the 
membership is growing and very few, if 
any, of the applicants are now known to 
the Council, personally. They can, there- 
fore, go only by the information that ap- 
pears on the application forms, and from 
the information on many of these it is 
impossible to pass the applicant although 
actually he may be fully qualified to 
belong to the Society. 

_ One important thing is the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution by the Execu- 
tive Council in regard to those eligible 
for membership. This is especially neces- 
sary now that we have a new constitu- 
tion. Under the old constitution there 
‘were divergent opinions as to what con- 
stitutes “forest work.” This came up 
especially with reference to men working 
for lumber companies. Some are em- 
ployed as salesmen for lumber companies, 
some in the wood-preserving industry, 
etc. These men are generally graduate 
foresters and technically trained, but ac- 
cording to the present interpretation of 
the Executive Council, as outlined on the 
application form, they are not “ actually 


engaged in forest work,” although they 
are often in line of promotion into key 
positions in the industry. 

In summing up, there are several points 
that stand out rather clearly. One is the 
need of cooperation by the Sections by 
giving us the fullest information possible 
on the application form. This is abso- 
lutely essential, and if it does not appear 
we simply have to write for it and hold 
up the nomination. Another is the value 
of publishing a list of nominees in the 
Journat. It will be interesting to have 
the expression of the membership on this 
point. In very few cases has the member- 
ship responded and it simply holds up 
the nomination for four weks at least, 
and in the summer, when the JOURNAL 
is not published, at least six months. A 
list of nominees is published in the 
JourNAL for the purpose of obtaining 
information on those nominated for mem- 
bership. This policy is a good one but 
so far it has not met with much response. 
Here again the Executive Council can go 
only by the information supplied. It is 
especially the duty of every member to 
send in information on those nominated 
who should not be in the Society. I know 
of several admitted to membership who, 
if certain members had supplied the facts, 
would not have been elected. Go over 
this list carefully each month and let us 
have your comments. If you do not write 
we can only assume that you approve of 
the nominations. As you know, the 
letters are considered confidential for the 
use of the Executive Council. In this 
way we can get additional information 
and when necessary present a second 
ballot. 

The Society’s office at Washington is 
fully capable of carrying out the policies 
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of the Society, but it and the incoming 
Council need your codperation. 
B. A. CHANDLER, 
Member of Executive Council in 
Charge of Admissions. 


BBR 


REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL BoarD 


Since Mr. Zon’s retirement last 
spring as Editor-in-Chief of the JouRNAL 
oF Forestry, his successor’s time has 
been occupied chiefly with getting ac- 
quainted with the job. This has been 
no easy matter, since the amount of 
work involved, even with the relief af- 
forded by the taking over of the strictly 
business end of the publication by the 
Secretary’s office, is still far greater 
than is realized by the average reader. 

One of the chief difficulties encoun- 
tered during the past few months has 
been the scarcity of contributions. This 
is certainly not due to the lack of worth- 
while material or to inability of members 
of the profession to present it in, an in- 
teresting way, but probably in large part 
to the apparently general belief that the 
Journal has normally had more con- 
tributions than it could use. Whatever 
may have been the case in the past, this 
has certainly not been true in recent 
months. Prospective contributors should 
not, therefore, hesitate to send in articles, 
notes, or reviews for fear that they may 
not be welcome. 

So far as character of material is con- 
cerned, the Editorial Board believes that 
the pages of the Journal should be open 
to articles dealing with any phase of 
forestry or closely allied fields. There 
is no disposition on the part of the Board, 
for example, to favor contributions deal- 
ing with silviculture as opposed to 
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utilization, or with research as opposed 
to administration. The function of the 
Journal is to record current develop- 
ments and opinions in all branches of 
the profession. To do this adequately 
means that foresters of every age, posi- 
tion, and field of activity must express: 
themselves freely. The JOURNAL OF 
ForESTRY constitutes an open forum™® 
through which facts and ideas can be 
brought to the attention of the entire 
profession, and will fulfill its mission 
only when used freely for this purpose. 
In addition to the printing of original | 
articles, the Journal aims to keep its 3 
readers in touch with developments and | 
opinions recorded elsewhere through re- - 
views of current literature. This is, in| 
fact, one of its most important services, , 
since the volume of forestry literature : 
of general interest is now so great as to | 
make it impossible for the average for- 
ester to read more than a small part of it, 
and even a specialist often has trouble in 
keeping up with material in his own 
field. The Journal can, therefore, help 
greatly to keep its readers abreast of the 
times by the inclusion of reviews which 
present the salient features of books, 
bulletins, periodical articles, and othe 
current literature, and at the same tim 
indicate the reviewer’s appraisal of thei 
value. Professor Schmitz of the ri 
torial Board has offered to work out a — 
plan for the obtaining of reviews b 
which current literature can be covere 
more adequately than is now the case 
and it is hoped that as a result of his 
efforts the department of reviews ma 
be materially strengthened during th 
coming year. No system, however, car 
be perfect or all-inclusive, and reviews 
voluntarily submitted by Journal readers 
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will, therefore, continue to be welcome 
as they always have been in the past. 


The Editorial Board is in some doubt 


as to whether ‘“‘ Notes” should consist 
primarily of news items concerning cur- 
rent happenings in the profession or of 
comments which amount virtually to 
short articles. In fact, the editor fre- 


‘quently finds himself perplexed as to 
whether a particular contribution should 
‘be classed as an article or a note, since 


there is undoubtedly a twilight zone in 
which opinions may well differ. In gen- 
eral, the decision is usually based on the 


length of the contribution, the amount 


of new information it contains, and the 


form of presentation. 


On the whole the Editorial Board is 
inclined to emphasize the type of note 
containing new technical information or 
an expression of opinion as against the 
purely news item type of note. This is 


because of the belief that news of current 
| happenings in the profession is already 


pretty well covered and made generally 


available to all interested through the 


Forest Worker, the Forestry News 
Digest, American Forests and Forest 


"Life, and various district and state pub- 


lications. There is, of course, a logical 
place in the Journal for a certain amount 
of material of this character dealing 


with the more important events, and 


particularly with those which are coun- 
try-wide in their interest, but in general 
it seems probable that readers will get 
more out of notes of the other class. 
These may well contain information and 
points of view which hardly justify a 
formal article but which are, neverthe- 
less, of real interest and value; and may, 
indeed, in many instances, have all the 
more appeal because of their very in- 
formality. Notes of this character, in- 
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cluding both information as to current 
developments in any phase of the pro- 
fession and also notes on articles in the 
Journal or other current literature, are 
particularly desired. 

With respect to “Society Affairs,” 
the Editorial Board feels that this de- 
partment is clearly one of general in- 
terest to all members of the Society and 
should, therefore, include reasonably full 
reports of the activities both of the 
Society as a whole and of its individual 
sections. To do this means, of course, 
the active codperation of the sections in 
making available material as to their 
doings. News notes as to movements 
and activities of men sufficiently promi- 
nent to be generally known to the pro- 
fession can well be included either here 
or under “ Notes,” but the Board is in- 
clined to doubt the wisdom of including 
personal items as to individuals not gen- 
erally known. The desirability of pre- 
senting full information as to the doings 
both of the main Society and its sections 
will, of course, increase as they become 
more and more active. 

Attention should perhaps be called to 
the fact that increased dues have not 
meant any material expansion in the 
budget for the Journal, since the great 
bulk of the increase has been needed 
for other purposes. At the same time, 
the financial situation is such that it 
seems probable that more tabular ma- 
terial and more black and white cuts can 
be used from now on than has hitherto 
been possible. Apparently it will still be 
necessary, for the present, to economize 
on half tones, although these can ordi- 
narily be included when their use is 
really essential for the adequate illustra- 
tion of an important article. 
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An important forward step is the ar- 
rangement now in effect by which the 
Society shares equally with the authors 
of articles the cost of any number of 
separates up to one hundred. This ar- 
rangement is already being freely taken 
advantage of and will, it is hoped, result 
in meeting the needs of authors for copies 
of their own articles for private distribu- 
tion in a manner satisfactory both to 
themselves and to the Society. There 
seems now to be no reason why any 
author should hesitate to submit con- 
tributions to the Journal on the ground 
that they cannot be properly illustrated 
or that separates cannot be obtained at 
reasonable cost. 

In conclusion, the Editorial Board 
wishes to ask the active cooperation of 
every reader of the Journal, whether or 
not a member of the Society of American 
Foresters, in suggesting improvements in 
the present policy, make-up, or other 
respects, and also in making available 
material of value for publication in any 
of its several departments. 

S. T. Dana, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


BRB 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL FoRESTRY 


This is a progress report on an inquiry, 
not a formal survey as indicated on the 
program. The work has been pushed 
about as fast as the ponderous machinery 
of a scattered committee less than a 
year old will allow. Some of the data 
reached the chairman on December 21, 
and he was unfortunately not able to 
secure the immediate help of other com- 
mittee members, nor to devote his whole 
time for the past week to bringing the 
figures up to date. We have nothing 
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ready to give out to the public which 
will carry a picture of the real situation, 
but we have a going machine, with its 
task more than half completed and a 
mass of data on uniform blanks to be? 
re-analyzed, checked with country-wide > 
and industry-wide inquiries by other: 
agencies, supplemented through further : 
correspondence, and reviewed by alll 
members of the committee. 

This committee was directed first of ° 
all, as I interpreted its duty, to go after ' 
facts. This meant the discarding of gen- : 
eralities and hearsay. Its work so far’ 
has done this I believe to a remarkable 
extent. It has agreed upon the following 
definition of industrial forestry: ‘“‘ The 
conscious effort to grow timber crops 
commercially.” This definition throws 
out at the start a lot of companies which 
are doing some timber growing by the 
grace of God or to keep their lands from 
being entirely unsalable. It throws out 
also some large acreages which are now 
under intensive study with a fine chance 
to be put to work soon at the timber 
growing business. 

Farm forest lands have been excluded 
unless they were more than 1000 acres’ 
in extent, and used to grow timber for 
actual commercial use in quantity. Tim- — 
bered lands, merely held in reserve and 
protected, have been largely excluded. I 
am not sure that this is right. The com- 
mittee must decide when the tabulated 
and analyzed data can be studied by each 
member. A final report resulting from — 
anything less will be almost worthless. 

This is what we find so far, exclud- 
ing California on which no acreagey 
figures are available: 

165 companies whose practices come 
under our definition of “‘ industrial fores-_ 
try 
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8,550,000 acres of virgin and second 
growth timber under industrial forestry 
“management to stay. 

46 additional companies intensively 
‘studying 2,309,238 acres with open 
minds and hoping to put them under in- 
dustrial forestry management. 

Included in the 165 companies men- 
tioned above are: 


29 companies cutting conservatively 


: 
tect advance reproduction. 


and using the diameter limit idea. 
12 companies leaving seed trees. 
7 companies logging selectively. 
6 companies using special care to pro- 


_ 26 companies making thinnings or re- 
lease cuttings. 

39 companies using foresters as forest- 
ers in their operations. 

13 companies using consulting forest- 
ers. 

6 companies making growth studies 
or doing other silvicultural research on 
their lands. 

_ 41 companies planting at a rate which 
exceeds mere experimentation. 

32 companies spending appreciable 
sums for insect or disease control. 

28 companies easing up on their tur- 
pentining methods. 

10 companies carefully classifying 
their lands. 

4 SuirLtey W. ALLEN, 


Chairman. 
RRB 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AND EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

1924. Colonel William B. Greeley 


| presented a paper before the National 


Academy of Sciences urging its support 
of the forestry movement. 

1925. In response to the Academy’s re- 
quest, Colonel Greeley made certain 
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specific proposals for the Academy’s par- 
ticipation in the forestry movement, in- 
cluding the establishment of research 
fellowships. 

The Academy’s Special Committee on 
Forestry Problems, created in response 
to Colonel Greeley’s proposal, reported 
that “there is urgent national need for 
the clearer definition and active prosecu- 
tion of a sound forestry policy,” and 
that such a policy ‘“‘ must be based upon 
researches in the fundamentals of science 
underlying forestry .... and recog- 
nizing certain aspects of economics.” 

Through the generosity of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Committee 
undertook a survey of forest research and 
of forestry education as it bears on re- 
search, both in the United States and in 
Europe. The research survey was con- 
ducted by I. W. Bailey and H. A. 
Spoehr, the educational survey by Dean 
Graves. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


October 7, 1927. The Committee on 
Forest Research of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in Washington and 
conferred with a group of foresters, in- 
cluding H. S. Graves, W. B. Greeley, 
R. Y. Stuart, I. W. Bailey, 8. T. Dana, 
Aldo Leopold, and Ward Shepard con- 
cerning further steps and plans for re- 
search fellowships. At the request of 
Committee, the following Committee of 
the Society was appointed to prepare a 
plan for fellowships: 


R. Y. Stuart, Ex officio, Chairman, 
E. H. Clapp, 

R. S. Hosmer, 

S. T. Dana, 

Barrington Moore, 

D. T. Mason, 

Ward Shepard. 
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The Committee was assisted through- 
out by Dean Graves and Dr. Bailey. 

December 16-17, 1927. The Society 
of American Foresters at its annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco voted “‘ to endorse 
the program for fellowships for the en- 
couragement of training in forest re- 
search, prepared by the Special Commit- 
tee of the Society.” 

January 28, 1928. The final draft of 
the report on research fellowships was 
submitted to Dr. L. R. Jones, Chairman 
of the Forestry Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. Copies were 
also sent to other members of the Com- 
mittee and to members of the General 
Education Board. 

Consideration of the report was de- 
layed, first, for determination by the 
General Education Board whether it 
would broaden its policy of scientific re- 
search to include agriculture and fores- 
try, and, second, by an administrative 
reorganization of the General Education 
Board. 


SURVEY OF FORESTRY EDUCATION 

At the time of submitting his report 
on forest education to the National 
Academy, Colonel Graves pointed out 
the need of making more intensive in- 
vestigations of certain phases of the edu- 
cational problem. Colonel Graves was 
primarily instrumental in drawing up 
the proposal for this further survey but 
was assisted by the Committee on Re- 
search Fellowships. The plan was out- 
lined by Dean Graves at the Conference 
of Forest Schools on December 15, 
1927, and was approved by the Society 
at the same time in the following terms: 
“Voted: To record the approval of this 
meeting of the plan for a further study 
of forest education as outlined by Dean 
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Graves and to request the President of 
the Society to take such steps as may be 
necessary in securing financial support 
for such study and to organize an ap- 
propriate committee for the investiga- 
tion in case it can be financed.” 

July 23, 1928. The final draft of the 
proposal for a survey was transmitted by 
Dean Graves to Dr. F. P. Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

November 22, 1928. The Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
voted as follows: 

“ Resolved, That, from the balance 
available for appropriation, the sum of 
$30,000, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and it hereby is, appropri- 
ated to the Society of American Fores- 
ters for a constructive study of the pro- 
gram for forestry education in America 
provided a satisfactory plan of operation 
is submitted to the Corporation.” 

December 17, 1928. President Butler 
accepted the grant of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and outlined a general plan of 
operation. 

R. Y. Stuart, 


Chairman. 


BRS 


REpoRT OF COMMITTEE ON HisTorY 


The Committee on History is, from its 
nature, one that reports progress inter- 
mittently. Its purpose is to accumulate 
and safeguard material of historical value 
that has reference to the development of 
forestry in the United States. : 

In 1928, the only direct accession has 
been certain manuscript notes belonging — 
to the late Dr. B. E. Fernow, but nego- — 
tiations are now in progress that look to 
the transfer to the Society of the file of 
the National Forestry Program Com- 


Py 


7 


_ mittee, by the chairman of that body, 
Mr. R. S. Kellogg. 
It is the belief of the undersigned that 
_ the Committee on History should be con- 
tinued as one of the permanent com- 
a mittees of the Society. 
- Although officially having no connec- 
_ tion with this committee, note may well 
_ be made here of a very important recent 
_ contribution to American forest history, 
~ the volume by Mr. Jenks Cameron in 
_ the series of monographs of the Institute 
. of Government Research, entitled ‘“‘ The 
_ Development of Governmental Forest 
Control in the United States.” Mr. 
_ Cameron, in vigorous and most readable 
: < style, traces the part that the forest has 
_ played in the development of our nation. 
His book is one that should be read by 
every American forester. 
Ratpu S. Hosmer, 


Chairman. 
RRS 


~Norru Paciric Section Favors UNI- 
VERSAL YIELD TAX FOR OREGON 


ke 

i 
; 
x 


At the November 27 meeting of the 
y North Pacific Section, Sinclair Wilson, 
ie president of the Linnton (Oregon) 
_ Bank, an Oregon State College Forestry 
é School graduate, read a paper on “ The 
gE Economic Phases of Forestry Legislation 
_ from a Banker’s Standpoint,” dealing 
_ with proposed immature forest tax legis- 
- lation in the State of Oregon.’ Some of 
the main recommendations were that the 
proposed act should not apply to mature 
timber, but that all reforesting lands 

within the state should automatically 
come under it with a flat land tax of 
 § cents per acre per year and a I0 per cent 
_ yield tax on all products held to be di- 


1See page 38 of this issue of the JOURNAL 
_ OF FORESTRY. 


‘Ae. 
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rectly derived from the forest. Mr. Wil- 
son’s paper caused some interesting dis- 
cussion, after which on motion of Mr. 
Guthrie the section expressed the opinion 
that the general provisions of the refor- 
esting land tax, as laid down in this 
paper, should be the basis for proposed 
reforestation legislation in Oregon. 
Thirty were present at the meeting 
of whom 23 were members and seven 
were prospective members whose applica- 
tions have already been sent to the So- 
ciety for consideration. Members at- 
tended from Corvallis, Olympia, Oregon 
City, in addition to those resident in 
Portland. 
E. J. HANzuIk, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


BBR 


NorTHERN Rocky MounrtTAIN SECTION 
Has Goop YEAR 


The Northern Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion now has a membership of 130 not 
including the candidates recommended 
by the membership committee this year. 
This number includes 38 senior mem- 
bers, also exclusive of the group recom- 
mend for advancement. Of the total 
number of members, 52 are in western 
Montana (36 in Missoula), 51 are in 
northern Idaho or eastern Washington, 
and 25 are in eastern Montana and 
North Dakota. There are 23 associate 
members of the Section. Seven names 
were dropped from our lists during the 
year for failure to accept membership or 
for nonpayment of dues. All of those 
dropped on account of dues were behind 
for two years. 

The Section held nine meetings in 
Missoula last winter, one in Spokane, 
and one in Moscow. The attendance at 
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these meetings averaged 41. M. H. 
Wolff and C. N. Whitney have a notable 
record in attendance, neither having 
missed a Missoula meeting in two years. 

A definite effort was made in 1928 to 
bring non-Missoula members into active 
participation in Society affairs. ‘The 
meetings in Spokane and Moscow have 
been mentioned. Papers or contributions 
were obtained also from Messrs. Rush, 
Billings, Brooks, Kempff, Hartwell, and 
Fickes. Invitations for papers have been 
sent to Messrs. Cobb, Burton, Wilson, 
and Sowder for this fall. A meeting in 
Kalispell is being considered by some of 
the members there. At the Spokane and 
Moscow meetings, papers were prepared 
by C. L. Billings, E. E. Hubert, C. C. 
Strong, W. W. White, M. Bradner, 
and W. D. Humiston. 

A large proportion of the local men 
took part in the work of the Section 
through committee assignments, or in 
connection with some part of the pro- 
gram. Eighteen papers covering various 
forestry subjects were presented during 
the winter. One of these by Neff ap- 
peared in the JoURNAL for May. Two 
others by Lommasson and Bradner may 
yet be put in shape for publication in the 
JourNaAL. Mr. Rush’s paper concerning 
the elk problem was submitted to Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life. Briefs of 
most of these talks were prepared by re- 
porters selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the briefs, together with 
minutes of the meetings, were mailed to 
all out-of-town members. In addition to 
these articles, Mr. Flint submitted a fire 
problem discussion which was printed in 
the May Journat and Mr. Ramskill 
has prepared an article on wood preser- 
vation. 

During the year some ten letters were 
sent out containing about 57 pages of 
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single-spaced typewritten material. For-- 
est Service stenographers have contrib-- 
uted a great deal of work during slack: 
times and the project has called for a1 
considerable amount of work on the part t 
of the secretary and several men assigned | 
as reporters. 

Six members of the Northern Rocky? 
Mountain Section attended the annual | 
meeting of the Society in San Francisco } 
in December. These were Gisborne, , 
Koch, Morrell, Shoemaker, Spaulding ; 
and Miller. Each reported upon some: 
phase of the meeting at the first January’ 
meeting of the Section. 

Several special affairs during the win- - 
ter should be mentioned. On February 6, , 
Dr. C. A. Schenck was a dinner guest of ’ 
the Section and spoke briefly upon the: 
obstacles to private forestry in the United 
States. On February 26, a joint meeting | 
with the Missoula Hoo Hoo Club was; 
held during which the regular Society ' 
program was put on. On March 5, D. T. 
Mason spoke upon the subject of Sus- - 
tained Yield Management. On March 
31, special dinners were arranged at Mis- . 
soula and Moscow in honor of Elers 
Koch and F. G. Miller, who are com- 
pleting 25 years in the profession of 
forestry. ; 


Resolutions were passed favoring the 
McSweeney-McNary Bill and favoring 
legislation to improve the elk situation 
near Yellowstone Park. These matters 
were likewise recommended for favorable 
consideration to Senators Walsh and 
Wheeler, and the former to various for- 
estry bodies in the region. 

The following changes in the Section — 
By-Laws have been adopted: 

(a) Enlarge the executive committee 
(formerly three) by addition of a vice- 
chairman and one other member living — 
away from Missoula. 


ete 
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(b) Require ballot of entire member- 
ship for elections, for changes in By- 
Laws, and for decisions on important 
matters affecting the Section. 

R. N. CuNNINGHAM, 


Secretary. 
RRS 


WASHINGTON SECTION CONSIDERS 
DEFORESTED AMERICA 


Thursday, December 20, 1928, wit- 


_ nessed a live meeting of the Washington 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters at the Cosmos Club. Major Geo. 
_ P, Ahern reviewed his recent publication 
entitled “‘ Deforested America,” which 


formed the basis of the evening’s discus- 


sion. 


“Foresters and lumbermen,” the 


_ major declared, “as yet have offered 


nothing worth while to stem the tide of 


forest devastation. This appalling forest 


situation has been known to the Forest 


- Service for many years. It is menacing 
our national prosperity. The problem 


calls for aggressive leadership by the men 
our country holds responsible for the con- 
servation of this great natural resource. 
The officials at Washington have fallen 
down on the job in failing to get the real 


facts to the people. Past experience has 


clearly demonstrated that this cannot be 
accomplished through the medium of dry 
Government bulletins, but only through 
the front pages of metropolitan dailies.” 

E. N. Munns discussed “‘ Regulation, 
Codperation, or Subsidy” based on 
“ Deforested America” as published by 
Major Ahern. He reviewed the history 
of forest devastation, pointing to the ever- 
increasing rate of forest devastation tak- 
ing place in the United States with little 
or no protection of the land after the 
logger leaves it. Mr. Munns apparently 
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does not think much of “big stick” 
regulation or the results to be attained by 
codperation, but rather he would offer 
an appeal with regulations and a subsidy 
of some sort. 

He suggested that a tax might be 
placed on the forest product, such as a 
surcharge collected from the shipper as 
the product is shipped from the mill, the 
money collected to be turned over to a 
national board who would apportion the 
funds to the states entitled. Some Fed- 
eral legislation would be needed, includ- 
ing the appointment of a federal board 
or boards with power to regulate forestry 
practice, to collect the tax, and to see 
that the money is returned ultimately to 
be spent in the forest. The idea would 
be to abolish taxes until the product was 
marketed. General rules covering the 
whole country cannot be laid down as to 
the practice of forestry; you cannot legis- 
late biological behavior. In short, the 
same silvicultural rule or practice can- 
not well be followed in all forest regions. 
Mr. Munns suggests that the Society of 
American Foresters unite with the pro- 
gressive elements in the lumber industry 
and work out a scheme. It was sug- 
gested that the President of the United 
States call a conference. Mr. Munn’s 
idea follows somewhat closely the plan 
now successfully practiced in Sweden. 

R. Y. Stuart stated that the present 
forest problem should be approached with 
an open mind. The Forest Service is not 
doing enough, he recognized ; but the 
public is informed of the situation as 
evidenced by the numerous state forest 
services now Equitable 
regulations might be worked out; the 
proposition is worth while. A national 
conference as Mr. Munns suggested 


would help. The President of the United 


in existence. 
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States would be the one to call such a 
conference. 

Ward Shepard cited the great cry 
about agricultural relief—an Agricul- 
tural Relief Commission has been formed. 
Why not a Forest Relief Commission for 
this country? The problem needs the 
best brains and leadership in the coun- 
try. He suggested that the Society of 
American Foresters appoint a committee 
to study regulations for application to 
the present needs. 

Gifford Pinchot reviewed early days 
in forestry work in this country. He em- 
phasized the fact that brains and courage 
are needed to develop plans for forestry 
practice. Now is the time to act. The 
lumbermen have gained the leadership. 
It is high time that foresters be alive to 
the real issue and inform the people of 
the true conditions. It is a national prob- 
lem; not one for each to handle as he 
sees fit. 

Mr. Roberts, of the National City 
Bank of New York City, stated that the 
banks are interested in forestry, in fact 
in all natural resources, and are willing 
to share in a program that will be helpful 
to all the people of the nation. 

H. H. Bennett, of the Bureau of Soils, 
painted an alarming picture of soil ero- 
sion now taking place in this country. 
Forty-six million acres of land have been 
denuded by erosion. The fertile top soil 
has been washed away. It requires cen- 

‘turies for nature to form an inch of 
fertile soil. Many millions of acres of 
soil have been stirred up and eroded 
which should have been left for forest 
growth. There are many millions of 
acres of land now barren that should be 
put to tree growth as a protection from 
the great menace of erosion. The nation’s 
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wealth is rapidly going out to sea. Soil 
erosion is another problem that all for- 
esters should earnestly consider at an 
early date. 

Barrington Moore moved that the 
Washington Section recommend to the 
Society of American Foresters the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the 
present forest situation and submit plans 
for its solution. ‘This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Collingwood and was 
carried. 

A. B. Hastings took issue with Mr. 


Munns regarding the progress made 


under the Clarke-McNary Act. He 


stated that considerable had been accom- 


plished considering the length of time 
that the act has been a law and that it 
was too short a time to criticise the 
results thus far attained or possibilities 
thereof. 


Axel H. Oxholm explained the Swed- 


ish system of levying a 3 per cent tax on — 
felled timber, one-third of which went 

to the federal government and two-thirds — 
for forest activities, planting, protection, — 


etc., to insure the continuous practice of 


- 


forestry. The Swedish Forest Board — 


that administers the law under which 
the private interests must operate con- 
sists of a state forester, two lumbermen, 
and one federal official. Mr. Oxholm be- 
lieves that a yield tax can best be levied 
on the product at time of sale. 

With reference to forest utilization in 
the United States, to which Mr. Oxholm 
has given much study, he stated that 


28,000 cars of wood went to waste in | 


Virginia alone the past year; a train long 
enough to reach from Washington to 
New York City. 
Morcan Pryssz, 
Secretary. 


~~. 
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Be SOCIETY OFFICERS Be 


Officers and Members of Executive Council 


President, Pau _G. Repincton, Biological Survey, Washington, Dc: 
Vice-President, J. F. Preston, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Secretary, R. E. Marsh, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, W. N. SPARHAWK, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Council 


The Executive Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


Term expires Term expires 


BEER OESTUART 005.000.0000 0025 Bet 61048 J 0. HOLMES. te c55 sa este once Dec. 31, 1933 
EXEDO LEOPOLD... 0/.occcesceees Dec. 31,1931 W. G. HowaArD.........-++--- Dec. 31, 1933 
Bite Woe MUNGER 6:5 66 e100 5-0 sjeies Dec. 31,1930 Ovi M. BUTLER.......---..-- Dec. 31, 1929 


Member in Charge of Admissions 
BAM CHANDLERS ccc aja © Dec. 31, 1929 


Section Officers 
Allegheny 


: J. S. Illick, Chairman, Department of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


K. E. Pfeiffer, Vice-Chairman, 1411 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
-H. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Appalachian 


C. F. Korstian, Chairman, Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C. 


__M. A. Mattoon, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Asheville, N. C. 


_ John W. McNair, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Asheville, North Carolina. 


a 


California 


_ C. Stowell Smith, Chairman, 600 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


F. S. Baker, Secretary, 305 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 


_ Fred R. Johnson, Chairman, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 


Allen S. Peck, Vice-Chairman, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
_H. D. Cochran, Secretary, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 


Gulf States 


= E. L. Demmon, Chairman, 326 Custom House, New Orleans, La. 


ot N. D. Canterbury, Secretary, New Court House, New Orleans, La. 


BAO 


DNs 
olf 
ANNs 


Intermountain 
Woods, Chairman, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Becraft, Vice-Chairman, Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


Nelson, Secretary, Forest Service, Odgen, Utah. 
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Minnesota 
J. H. Allison, Chairman, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
L. W. Rees, Secretary, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
New England 
E. C. Hirst, Chairman, 11 Tahanto St., Concord, N. H. 
A. C. Cline, Secretary, Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 
New York 
Samuel N. Spring, Chairman, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
J. Nelson Spaeth, Secretary, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Northern Rocky Mountain 
C. D. Simpson, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
M. I. Bradner, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
North Pacific 


Geo. W. Peavy, Chairman, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
William F, Ramsdell, Member of Executive Committee, Box 4137, Portland, Ore. 
E. J. Hanzlik, Secretary, Box 4137, Portland, Ore. 


Ohio Valley 


C. J. Telford, Chairman, 504 N. Romine St., Urbana, IIl. ; 
R. B. Miller, Secretary, Department of Conservation, Springfield, Ill. 


B. E. Leete, Chairman of Membership Committee, Room 51, First National Bank Bldg. — 
Portsmouth, Ohio. i 

: 

Southeastern : 

Lenthall Wyman, Chairman, Starke, Florida. : 


I. F. Eldredge, Vice-Chairman, Superior Pine Products Co., Fargo, Ga. 

S. J. Hall, Secretary, James D. Lacey Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Southwestern 

Hugh G. Calkins, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Quincy Randles, Secretary, Forest Service, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Washington 


George P. Ahern, Chairman, Woodley Apartments, Washington, D. C. 
E. Morgan Pryse, Secretary, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
R. E. Marsh, Member of Executive Committee, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


: 
| 


Wisconsin 


R, D. Garver, Chairman, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
John B. Cuno, Secretary, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
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50 cents for each copy of the following which you send us. 
They are badly needed for our files. 
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SONUN Evergreen Trees Decorative Planting 


] OAM Address—Cupsuptic Nursery, Oquossoc, Maine 


“a Triad. dane Native Tree Seed of Certified Origin 


Address—Forestry Division, Berlin, N. H. 
FOREST FINANCE By Herman H. Chapman, Prof. Forest Management, Yale Forest 
School, 1926. 362 pages, 6” x 9”, $4.50 postpaid. Order from Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 
A complete practical text on the financial problems of the utilization of land for forestry as a 
business for private owners. Covers appraisals of value, costs of production, probable rates of 
profit, estimation of damage, stumpage values, forest taxation and forest insurance. 


HARVARD FOREST 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A forest experiment station of two thousand acres, twenty years under management 
on a sustained yield. Many phases of regional silviculture now highly developed. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually carried on. Besides participating in the handling 
of the Forest, students conduct research projects in collaboration with the staff. Com- 
petent graduates accepted as candidates for the degrees of M.F. or D.S. 

R. T. FISHER, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in problems of the North- 
eastern States. Camp course required. 


For catalog and further information, address: 


JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


The New York State College of Forestry 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


A FOUR-YEAR undergraduate course is offered in General Forestry with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and special courses leading to the degree of Master of Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; a four-year course in pulp and paper manufacture and a 
short course each spring in Dry-Kiln Engineering and Lumber Grading are given. The Syracuse Fores 
Experiment Station of ninety acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack Experimental Forest of onan 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 2,250 acres in the Lake 
George-Warrensburg district, three other experiment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, an experimental pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the biological lab- - 
oratories, and an excellent reference library offer unusual opportunities for research and instruction. 
Students may elect work in nine different fields. ; 


For further information address FRANKLIN MOON, Dean. 


YALE SCHOOL OF FOREST Rag 


Established in 1900 
A graduate department of Yale University, offering courses of study leading to 
the degree of Master of Forestry and Doctor of Philosophy. 
_ Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. } 


For further information and catalog address 


HENRY S. GRAVES 


DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


